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“Our REPRESENTATIVE IDEAL. CornresponpEeNce (continued) :— 
*CuRRENT LITERATURE :— Scandal-mongering Journal- 
Gervinus’ History of the ists. 
Nineteenth Century. Edgar Poe’s ** Raven.” 
The Old Bushman, Scrence :— 


Food and Work. ro, ; 
Dr. Newman’s Religious wee - Fae . 


Opinions. 
can Scientific Notes. 
King y toe Wisdom. Proceedings of Foreign Aca- 
Cheap Wines. demies. 


Reports of Learned Societies. 
pens tg Mad Review.” Meetings Next Week. 
Publications of the Week. Mvsic :— 
“OBITUARY :— * LA fricaine.” 
Charles Waterton—Professor Malle. Ilma de Murska. 


H. D. Ollendorff. Musical Notes. 
MISCELLANEA. Music for Next Week. 


“CORRESPONDENCE :— Tae Drama :— 

Clerical Subscription and 
the Royal Commission. market. 

“* Unhappy Ireland.” ** Eleanor’s Victory.” 





LONDON: 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, W. 


CANDIDATES for the FULLERIAN PROFESSORSHIP 
of PHYSIOLOGY are requested to apply in writing to the 
Honorary Secretary R. 1., on or before Saturday, July 1, 1865. 
H,. BENCE JONES 

Honorary Secretary. 


[OBDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 


SQUARE, 8.W.—A NEW EDITION of the CATALOGUE ; 
is JUST PUBLISHED comprising the old Catalogue and 
Supplements ny” into one Alphabetical List, with 
many Additional References, an Index to the Collection 
of Tracts, and a Classified Index of Subjects, in one volume of 
1,000 pages, royal 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. to members of the Library ; 
lbs. to non-members. Terms of admission to the Library, 3/. 
a-year . a-year, with Entrance Fee of 61., or Life Subscrip- 
tion, 262. 





June 6, 1865. 











HE REPRESENTATION of the 


PEOPLE.—The REV. FREDK. DENISON MAURICE, 
M.A., will Deliver a COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on 
this Subject at the WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE, 45 Great 
Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, commencing on FRIDAY, JUNE 
9, and continuing on each successive MONDAY and FRI DAY, 
at Four p.. precisely. Tickets for the Course, £1 1s. ; Single 
ge 4s. (Proceeds to be given to the College Building 

und). 
Tickets and Syllabuses to be had at the College, and of Messrs. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 
78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 

The oy, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respectfully informed that they can 
always be provided, free of ee and at afew hours’ notice, 
with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Companions, 
and Lady Housekeepers. Unleniable references required before 
placing names — the Register, so that Employers may accept 
an introduction from these Offices as a guarantee of the respect- 
ability and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduc 

Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY. — DR. 


GASPEY, of HEIDELBERG, will be in London, 21 Nor- 
folk Street, Strand, by the 28th June. Pupils can be escorted 
by him on his return to the Continent. ospectuses of Mr. 
CAMPBELL, Argyll Chambers, Argyll Place, and Mr. CUL- 
VERWELL, 21 Norfolk Street. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A Cle an, M.A. 


of Cambridge, residing near Richmond, experienced in 
‘Tuition, and aged highly satisfactory Testimonials, is 
desirous of meeting with a Pupil.—Address, Bera, Hiscoxes & 
Son’s Library, Richmond, Surrey. 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—The Larcesr and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, 
&c.—Parrrince & Cozens’ celebrated Guinea Case of Stationery 
forwarded free to any Railway Station in England on receipt of 
Post-office Order.—No Cuanee for Plain Stamping Crests, Arm 
or Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping {Relief} 
reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 
5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s.—Scnoot Stationery 
~ lied on the most liberal terms.—TIllustrated Price List of 


Boxes, Stati Cabinets, Postage Scal 
Writing Cases, ben <. * > 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 














“ Brother Sam” at the Hay- 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The 

) EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN. Admittance (from Eight till Seven), One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





HE RAPHAEL ROOM at the SOUTH 


KENSINGTON MUSEUM, containing Raphael’s Cartoons, 
designed for Tapestry, lent by Her Majesty the Queen, and other 
decorative designs, was OPENED on WHIT-MONDAY. 


By Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—1 Dale-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 Cornhill, 
and Charing Cross, London, 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE i850. 
Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds, 





1851 £54,305 £27,157 £502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1864 742,674 236,244 3,212,300 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are admitted. 





| NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 1 King William Street, London, E.C, 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
mee ye eS economical home and colonial rates for civil 
and military lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all participating policies six years in force 
reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so that £50 only 
of each £100 of premium falling due is charged. Total as. 
surances issued exceed seven millions sterling, claims paid 1 
million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or an average annua 
return of 9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on life intevenka, and on real and other property in con- 
nexion with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS Actuary and Secretary. 





ONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Fire Capital, £1,000,000.—Life Capital, £100,000. 


LONDON ...... 73 & 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL ..BROWN’S BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE. 


With Home and Foreign Branches and Agencies. 





Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of the 
National Discount Company.) 





At the ANNUAL MEETINGS held on the 8th April at 
Liverpool it was stated, as the 


RESULT of Operations for the year 1864, that the— 


FIRE PREMIUMS amounted to ...........eeeeeeees £108,597 
Being an INCREASE over previous year of............ 43,547 
The LOSSES paid and provided for amounted to...... 67,065 


a ASSURANCES, under 502 Policies, were effected 
Wes cbicctecescsstansvedont ccbacdeeenas 


eee eee eee eee | 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Estasuisnep 1824. 

The EIGHTH BONUS will be declared in January, 1867, and 
all With-Profit Policies in force on the 30th June, 1866, will 
participate. ASSURANCES EFFECTED BEFORE JUNE 
30, 1865, will participate on two Premiums, and thus receive a 
WHOLE YEAR’S ADDITIONAL SHARE OF PROFITS 
OVER LATER POLICIES. 


Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, can be obtained from 
any of the Society’s Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Acrvarr & Secrerary. 
13 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





| description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, V —- Y- also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





REAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.— 
A’ CRYSTAL PALACE.—REHEARSAL, FRIDAY, JUNE 
23; “MESSIAH.” MONDAY, JUNE 26; SELECTION, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28; “ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” FRIDAY, 
JUNE 30, 
Plans and_ Programmes, and Tickets, on Sale at the Palace, or 
at 2 Exeter Hall, 


Stalls, 3 and 2} Guineas the set. Reserved Stalls and Admis- 
sions Rehearsal Day, Five Shillings each. The Second Issue of 
Rehearsal Admission Tickets will be at Seven Shillings and 
Sixpence. Those now out at Five Shillings should be secured 
at once, as after Wednesday next, June 7, the price will be in- 
creased to Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


NOTE.—A limited issue of Half-Guinea Reserved Seats, 
including Admission for each of the Three Days of the Festival, 
has commenced. Early application is requisite, 





USICALUNION.—Mdme. SCHUMANN, 

on TUESDAY NEXT, JUNE 13, will play the Grand 

Duet in D, Mendelssohn, with Signor Piatti; also Solos by 

various Composers. LAUTERBACH will play in Quintet, G 

Major, ~~ r; and Beethoven’s Sixth Quartet in B Fiat. 

Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had at the usual places. 
Members can pay for Visitors at St. James’s Hall. 


T. ELLA, Director, 
18 Hanover Square. 





. W. G. CUSINS’S ANNUAL GRAND 
ORCHESTRAL MORNING CONCERT, under the 
immediate patronage of 


H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES 
And H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES, 


On FRIDAY, JUNE 16th, at HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 
Artistes—Mesdames Louisa Pyne, Parepa, Messent, S. Pyne, and 
Joachim ; Dr. Gunz, Signor Agnesi, Mr. Renwick, and Signor 
Delle Sedie ; the Orpheus’ Glee Union, Herr Joachim, Madame 
Schumann, Mr. Benedict, and Mr. W. G. Cusins. Stalls, 
10s. 6d., tickets, 7s., may be had at the principal Music 
Warehouses ; at the Rooms; and of Mr. Cusins, 33 Nottingham 
Place, York Gate, Regent’s Park. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


No. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C., and No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 








Repvction or Dury. 


The Government having now decided to make the Duty uni- 
form, and to reduce it on every description of Property to Is. 6d. 
per cent. per annum from 25th June next, this Company will 
give every facility to insurers to secure the earliest advantage of 


this reduction. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR aT HOME, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, secured by an Annua 
Payment of from £3 to £5 5s. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 


REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 








MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
pe EEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful ellen which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of ma’ above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and defy 
competition. 


Each pen bears the im of his name as a guarantee of 


quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school public pens, which 
are y ey to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in’schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale ers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 


ieee: 0 Zeke Sires New York; Q- 
- % Pa t, New York; and at 37 Graco 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


I 


PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION 


drawn from NATURE and REVELATION, and ap- 
lied to FEMALE EDUCATION in the UPPER 
By the Author of “‘ Amy Herbert.” Two 


Vols., fsep. [On Thursday next. 


II 


SPRING and AUTUMN. By the 


Author of ‘‘Morning Clouds,” *“‘The Romance of a 
Dull Life,” &c. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Il. 


PROFESSOR HULLAH’S LEC- 


TURES on the THIRD or TRANSITION PERIOD of 
MUSICAL HISTORY. Delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution. 8vo, with 26 Specimens, price 16s. 


IV. 


HISTORY of MY RELIGIOUS 


OPINIONS. By J. H. Newman, D.D., of the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri. Post 8vo, 6s. 


SATURN and ITS SYSTEM. By 


R. A. Procror, B.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, with 14 Plates. 4s. 


DR. W. STRANGE on SEA-AIR 


and SEA-BATHING for CHILDREN and INVALIDS, 
from the French of Dr. Brocnarp. Fscp. 8vo., 3s. 


Vil 


DR. CHARLES WEST'S LEO- 
TURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILD- 


HOOD. Fifth Edition, revised. 8vo. 
[On Thursday next. 


Vill. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND and 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. By Marrnew Macrie, 
F.R.G.8., Five Years Resident. 8vo. Mays and Tilus- 
trations, 18s. 

Ix. 


ON RADIATION, the “ Rede” Lec- 


ture delivered in the Senate House before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, May 16, 1865, by Professor 
TYNDALL. Crown 8vo. [ Ready. 


INDIA under DALHOUSIE and 


CANNING. By the Duxe of Arcyiu. (From the 
“* Edinburgh Review.”) 8vo, price 6s. 





BOOKS FOR ELECTORS. 


ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 


MENT. By Joun Srvart Mri. People’s Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Il. 


ON LIBERTY. By Joun Srvarr 


Mitt. People’s Edition. Crown 8vo, ls. 4d. 


111 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Joun Sruarr Mitt. People’s Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


EARL RUSSELL on the ENGLISH 


GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION. New and re- 
[Just ready. 


v 


vised Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MR. ERSKINE MAY’S CONSTT- 


TUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since the 
Accession of George III. Two Vols. 8vo, 33s. 


I 


THE SIX-YEAR OLD PARLIA- 


MENT and its APPROACHING DISSOLUTION : 
a Handbook for Candidates and Electors. Fscp., 2s. 


vit. 


MR. HARE on the ELECTION of 


REPRESENTATIVES. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Vill. 


A DIALOGUE on the BEST FORM 
of GOVERNMENT. By the Right Hon. Sir G. C. 
Lewis, Bart. Fsep., 4s. 6d. 


I 


x. 

PAPINIAN: A Dialogue on State 
Affairs between a Constitutional Lawyer and a Country 
Gentleman about to enter Parliament. By Mr. Serjeant 
Arxinson. Fsep., 5s. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
| & GREEN. 
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MR. PALGRAVE’ BOOK OF TRAVELS. 





“ He spoke with ail the spirit and picturesqueness of the old Greek, combined with 
the careful eloquence of a trained orator.” 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, Two Vols., 8vo, cloth, price 28s. ; with a Portrait of the Author, 
Map and Plans illustrating the Route, 


A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR'S JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA, 


1862-3. 
By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 


Late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N. IL. 





“A stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and 
virgin country, hitherto unvisited, except under conditions which 
reduced the traveller to the category of a mere senseless corpse m 


a coffin. 


He told lus tale, too, more as Herodotus would have 


recited at Olympia, than lke a commonplace voyager of the 
nineteenth century. He spoke with all the spirit and picturesque- 
ness of the old Greek, combined with the careful eloquence of a 
trained orator, and his crowded audience admired and applauded 
the accomplishments of the speaker, no less than they appre- 
ciated the interest of the primeval Kastern country thus brought 
before their eyes.”—“ Quarteriy Review” on Mr. Palgrave’s 


Paper, read before the Royal Geographical Society. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 





NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





This day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d., 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 1863-65. 


By LADY DUFF-GORDON, 


Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, Second Edition, Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, price £1 11s. 6d., 


THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS : 


A STORY OF TWO FAMILIES. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 





NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, 2 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s., 


MISS RUSSELL’S HOBBY. 


A NOVEL. 





This day, in crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d., 


THE LIFE OF JOHN CLARE. 


By FREDERICK MARTIN. 





Mr. TREVELYAN’S CAWNPORE. 





* A volume which can scarcely miss popularity.” 





This day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


CAWNPORE. 


By G. O. TREVELYAN, 


Illustrated with a Plan of Cawnpore, and Two Engravings from 
Photographs of the Burial-ground and the Well. 


*,.* The History is drawn from authentic and, in many cases, 
from new sources. 


‘Mr. Trevelyan has had the luck to find a subject so en- 
trancing, and has had the merit of treating it so well, that we 
should be inclined to predict for his story the success of those 
few works which g° straight to the popular heart, and are read 
and thumbed by thousands m thousands of persons who in 

eral care little for books which are sown broadcast over the 

in cheap editions, which lure the ssnocibag from his play 

and the factory from sleep, which charm the pensioner on 
his wooden be and the shepherd on his lonely hill.”—T'imes. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 
642 








ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
| a 1 Vol., cloth. With Plates, price 2/. 7s. ; without 


INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY from 1848 to 1860, Price 6s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
VOL, V., PART IV., containing Papers by 


PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., on the “NATURAL 
HISTORY of the ANTHROPOID APES” (with 
Seven Plates) ; 

PROFESSOR ROLLESTON, F.R.S., on the “PLA- 
CENTAL STRUCTURES of the TENREC, and those 
of certain other MAMMALIA,” with Remarks on the 
Value of the Placental System of Classification (with 
One Plate) ; 

PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., “DESCRIPTION of the 
SKELETON of theGREAT AUK, or GARE FOWL” 
(with Two Plates). Price 30s. 


LIST OF VERTEBRATED ANIMALS 
LIVING in the GARDENS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON. Third Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11 Hanover 
Square, W.; at Messrs. LONGMAN’S, Paternoster Row; at 
Mr. J. ROTHSCHILD’S, 43 Rue Saint André des Arts, Paris, 
and 34 Queerstrasse, Leipsic; or through any Bookseller. 


*,* The Subscription Price of the Society’s Publications, in 
the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the So- 
ciety, is now reduced to the Sum of 1/. Ils. per Annum, 
vided such Subscription be paid in advance before the ot 
April in each year. 





INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth ; the Sanskrit Text 
may be had separately, price 3s. 6d. sewed, 


ITOPADESA, BOOKS IT., III, and IV. 

BR ee og contai the Sanskrit Text (the Words 
divided), with Interlinear English Translation ughout. 
Edited by Max Mouser, M.A., Tayliorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. 


Boox L., prepared as above, 7s. 6d. ; Text only, 3s. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
wal I SAW in PUTEOLI, NAPLES, 


and ROME; another Narrative from the Pulpit; with 
an Inside view of my own Chureh. By 8. Sarra re 
Vicar of Lois Weedon and Rural Dean ; Author of « What 
Saw in Syria, Palestine, and Greece; a Narrative from the 
Pulpit.” 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 








In 1 Vol., fsep. 8vo, price 5s., cloth, 
UEEN GUINEVERE & SIR LANCELOT 
of the LAKE, after the German of Wuagetm Hertz; 
with other Poems. By Cranes Bruce. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & ©O,, Paternoster Row 
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POLITICAL FETISHISM. 


* HINDOO, who, before beginning his 
day’s work, salaams to a bit of plastic 
clay, out of which, in a few moments, he 
has extemporized a god in his own image, 
is an object of amazement to the Euro- 
pean. We read with surprise bordering 
on scepticism, of worship done by ma- 
chinery ; and of prayers which owe their 
supposed efficacy to the motion given by 
the wind to the papers they are written 
on. When told how certain of the 
Orientals, if displeased with their wooden 
deities, take them down and beat them, 
men laugh and then wonder. 

Why should men wonder? Kindred 
superstitions are exhibited by their fellows 
every day—superstitions that are, indeed, 
not so gross, but are intrinsically of the 
same nature. There is an idolatry which, 
instead of carving the object of its worship 
out of dead matter, takes humanity for its 
raw material, and expects, by moulding a 
mass of this humanity into a particular 
form, to give it powers or properties quite 
different from those it had before it was 
moulded. Inthe one case as in the other, 
the raw material is, as much as may be, 
disguised : there are decorative appliances 
by which the savage helps himself to think 
that he has something more than wood 
before him ; and the citizen gives to the 
political agencies he has helped to create, 
such imposing externals and distinctive 
names expressive of power, as serve to 
strengthen his belief in the benefits prayed 
for. Some faint reflection of that 
“« divinity” which “doth hedge a king,” 
spreads down through every State-depart- 
ment to the lowest rank; so that, in the 
eyes of the people, even the policeman 
puts on along with his uniform a certain 
indefinable power. Nay, the mere dead 
symbols of authority excite reverence in 
spite of better knowledge: a legal form 
of words seems to have something espe- 
cially binding in it ; and there is a preter- 
natural efficiency about a Government- 
stamp. 

The parallelism is still more conspicuous 
between the persistency of faith in the two 
cases, notwithstanding perpetual disap- 
pointments. It is difficult to conceive how 
graven images that have been thrashed for 
not responding to their worshippers’ de- 
sires, should still be reverenced and peti- 
tioned ; but the difficulty of conceiving 
this is diminished when we remember how, 
in their turns, all the idols in our political 
pantheon undergo castigations for failing 
to do what was expected of them, and 
are nevertheless daily looked up to in 
the trustful hope that future prayers will 
be answered. The stupidity, the slowness, 
the perversity, the dishonesty of officialism, 
in one or other of its embodiments, are de- 
monstrated afresh in almost every news- 
paper that issues. Probably half the lead- 
ing articles written have for texts some 
absurd official blunder, some exasperating 
official delay, some astounding official cor- 
ruption, some gross official injustice, some 
incredible official extravagance. And yet 
these whippings in which balked expecta- 
tion continually vents itself, are imme- 
diately followed by renewed faith : the 
benefits that have not come are still hoped 
for, and prayers for others are put up. 
Along with proof that the old State- 
machines are in themselves inert, and owe 








such powers as they seem to have to the 
public opinion that sets their parts in 
motion, there are continually proposed new 
State-machines of the same type as the 
old. This inexhaustible credulity is 
counted on by men of the widest political 
experience. Lord Palmerston, who pro- 
bably knows his public better than any 
other man, lately said, in reply to a charge 
made in the House—* I am quite con- 
vinced that no person belonging to the 
Government, in whatever department he 
may be, high or low, would be guilty of 
any breach of faith in regard to any matter 
confided to him.” To assert as much in 
the face of facts continually disclosed, im- 
plies that Lord Palmerston knows well 
that men’s faith in officialism survives all 
adverse evidence. 

In which case are the hopes from State- 
agency realized? One might have thought 
that the vital interests at stake would 
have kept the all-essential apparatus for 
administering justice up to its work; but 
they do not. On the one hand, here isa 
man wrongly convicted and afterwards 
proved innocent, who is “ pardoned” for 
an. offence he did not commit; and has this 
as consolation for his unmerited suffering. 
On the other hand, here is a man whose 
grave delinquencies a Lord Chancellor 
overlooks, on partial restitution being 
made—nay, more, countenances the grant- 
ing of a pension to him. Proved guilt is 
rewarded, while proved innocence is left 
without compensation for pains borne and 
fortunes blasted! This marvellous anti- 
thesis, if not often fully paralleled in the 
doings of officialism as administrator of 
justice, is, in endless cases, paralleled in 
part. The fact that imprisonment is the 
sentence on a boy for stealing a penny- 
worth of fruit, while thousands of pounds 
may be transferred from a public into a 
private purse without any positive punish- 
ment being adjudged, is an anomaly kept 
in countenance by numerous other judicial 
acts. Theoretically, the State is a pro- 
tector of the rights of subjects ; practically, 
the State continually plays the part of 
aggressor. Though it is a recognized prin- 
ciple of equity that he who makes a false 
charge shall pay the costs of the defence, 
yet, until quite recently, the Crown has 
persisted in refusing to pay the costs of 
citizens against whom it has brought false 
charges. Nay, worse, deliberate attempts 
used to be made to establish charges by 
corrupt means. Within the memory of 
those now living, the Crown, in Excise- 
prosecutions, bribed juries: when the 
verdict was for the Crown, the custom was 
to give double fees ; and the practice was 
not put an end to until the counsel for a 
defendant announced in open court that 
the jury should have double fees if their 
verdict was for his client! 

Not alone in the superior parts of our 
judicial apparatus is this ill-working of 
officialism so thrust on men’s notice as to 
have become proverbial; not alone in the 
life-long delays and ruinous expenses that 
have made Chancery a word of dread ; 
not alone in the extravagancies of bank- 
ruptcy courts, that lead creditors carefully 
to shun them ; not alone in that uncer- 
tainty which makes men submit to gross 
injustice rather than risk that still grosser 
injustice which the law will, as likely as 
not, inflict on them; but down through 
the lower divisions of the judicial apparatus 
are all kinds of failures and absurdities 
daily displayed. It may be fairly urged 
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in mitigation of the sareasms current re- 
specting the police, that among so many 
men cases of misconduct and inefficiency 
must be frequent; but we might have ex- 
pected the orders under which they aet to 
be just and well considered. Very little 
inquiry shows that they are not. There 
is a story current, that in the accounts of 
an Irish official a small charge for a tele- 
gram which an emergency had called for, 
was objected to at the head-office in 
London, and, after a long correspondence, 
finally allowed, but with the understanding 
that in future no such item would be 
passed, unless the department in London 
had authorized it! We cannot vouch for 
this story ; but we can vouch for something 
which gives credibility to it. A friend 
who had been robbed by his cook, went 
to the police-office, detailed the case, gave 
good reasons for inferring the direction of 
her flight, and requested the police to 
telegraph, that she might be intercepted. 
He was told, however, that they could not 
do this without authority ; and this autho- 
rity was not to be had without a long delay. 
The result was that the thief, who had 
gone to the town supposed at the time 
supposed, escaped ; and has not since been 
heard of. Take another function assumed 
by the police—the regulation of traffic. 
Daily, all through London, ten thousand 
fast-going vehicles with hard-pressed men 
of business in them, are stopped by a 
sprinkling of slow-going carts and waggons. 
Greater speed in these comparatively few 
carts and waggons, or limitation of them 
to early and late hours, would immensely 
diminish the evil. But, instead of dealing 
with this really great hindrance to traffic, 
the police deal with that which is practi- 
cally no hindrance. Men with advertise- 
ment-boards were lately forbidden to walk 
about, on the groundless plea that they are 
in the way; and incapables, prevented 
from thus getting a shilling a-day, were 
driven into the ranks of paupers and 
thieves. Worse cases may be observed. 
For years past there has been a feud be- 
tween the police and the orange-girls, who 
are chased hither and thither because they 
are said to be obstructions to passen- 
gers. Meanwhile, in some of the chief 
thoroughfares, may constantly be seen 
men standing with toys, which they delude 
children and their parents into buying by 
pretending that the toys make certain 
sounds, which they themselves make ; and 
when the police, quietly watching this ob- 
tainment of money under false pretences, 
are asked why they do not interfere, they 
reply that they have no orders. Admirable 
contrast! Trade dishonestly, and you may 
collect a@ small crowd on the pavement 
without complaint being made that you 
interrupt the traffic. Trade honestly, and 
you shall be driven from the pavement- 
edge as an impediment—shall be driven to 
dishonesty ! 

One might have thought that the noto- 
rious inefficiency of officialism as a 
tector against injustice, would have made 
men sceptical of its efficiency in other 
things. If here, where citizens have such 
intense interests in a function 
well discharged, they have failed through 
all these many centuries in getting it well 
discharged—if this agency, which is in 
theory the guardian of each citizen, is in 
so many cases his enemy, that going to 
law -/ suggestive of impoverishment and 
possible ruin ; it might have been supposed 
that officialism would scarcely be expected 
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-to work well in directions where the in- 
‘terests at stake are less intense. But so 


strong is the influence of political fetishism, 
that neither these experiences nor the 
parallel experiences which every State-de- 

ent affords, diminish men’s faith. For 
years past there has been thrust before 
them the fact that, of the funds of Green- 
wich Hospital, one-third goes to maintain 
the sailors while two-thirds go in admin- 
stration ; but this and other such facts, 
do not stop their advocacy of more public 
administrations. The parable of straining 
at gnats and swallowing camels they see 
absolutely paralleled by officialism, in the 
red-tape particularity with which all 
minute details are enforced, and the 
astounding carelessness with which the 
accounts of a whole department, like the 
Patent Office, are left utterly uncontrolled ; 
and yet we continue to hear men propose 
Government-audits as checks for mercan- 
tile companies! No diminution of confi- 
dence seems to result from the disclosure 
of stupidities which even a wild imagina- 
tion would scarcely have thought possible : 
instance the method of promotion lately 
made public, under which a clerk in one 
branch of a department takes the higher 
duties of some deceased superior clerk, 
without any rise of salary, while some 
clerk in another branch of the department 
gets the rise of salary without any increase 
in his responsibilities ! 

Endless as are these evils and absurdi- 
ties, and surviving generation after genera- 
tion as they do, spite of commissions and 
reports and debates, there is an annual 
crop of new schemes for Government- 
agencies, that are expected by citizens to 
work just as they propose them to work. 
With a system of Army-promotion which 
insures an organi incompetence, but 
which survives perpetual protests ; with a 
notoriously ill-constituted Admiralty, of 
which the doings are stock-subjects of 
ridicule ; with a Church that maintains 
its most effete formulas, notwithstanding 
almost universal repudiation of them ; 
there are daily fresh demands for more 
law-established appliances. With building- 
acts under which arise houses less stable 
than those of the last generation; with 
coal-mine inspection that does not prevent 
coal-mine explosions ; with railway inspec- 
tion that has for its accompaniment plenty 
of railway accidents—with these and other 
such failures continually displayed, there 
still prevails what M. Guizot rightly calls 
that “ gross delusion, a belief in the sove- 
reign power of political machinery.” 

A great service would be done by any 
man who would analyze the legislation, 
say of the last half century, and compare 
the expected results of Acts of Parliament 
with their proved results) He might 
make an instructive revelation by simply 
taking all the preambles, and observing 
how many of the evils to be rectified were 
evils produced by preceding enactments. 
His chief difficulty would be that of getting 
within any moderate compass, the immense 
number of cases in which the benefits 
anticipated were not achieved, while un- 
anticipated disasters were caused. And 
then he might effectively close his digest 
by showing what immense advantages 
have, in instance after instance, followed 
the entire cessation of legislative action. 
Not, indeed, that such an accumulation of 
cases, however multitudinous and however 
conclusive, would have an appreciable 
effect on the average mind, Political fetish- 
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ism will continue so long as men remain 
without scientific discipline—so long as 
they recognize only proximate causes, and 
never think of the remoter and more 
general causes by which their special 
agencies are set in motion. Until the 
thing which now usurps the name of edu- 
cation has been dethroned by a true edu- 
cation, having for its end to teach men the 
nature of the world they live in, new poli- 
tical delusions will grow up as fast as old 
ones are extinguished. But there is a 
select class existing, and a larger select 
class arising, on whom a work of the kind 
described would have an effect, and for 
whom it would be well worth while to 
write it. H. 8. 
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GROTE’S PLATO. 


Plato, and the other Companions of Sokrates. By 

George Grote, F.R.S. 3 Vols. (John Murray.) 

[First Notice. ] 

[’ is more than twelve years since Mr. 

Grote, in taking leave of the ‘*The 
History of Greece” with the death of Alex- 
ander, pledged himself to supplement it with 
an account of the Sokratic schools. Long 
as the time we have waited may seem, it is 
short enough to have gone through the read- 
ing necessary for so vast an undertaking. 
There are first the original Platonic composi- 
tions to study, many of them difficult, more 
than one of them obscure in their scope and 
design, all of them overflowing, as no other 
human composition does, with lofty thought 
and varied beauty, which does not disclose 
itself to the hasty reader. Then there is the 
great commentary of the pupil, whose fame 
has eclipsed that of his master, and whose 
metaphysical, moral, and political treatises, 
though little more than a redaction of Plato, 
superseded the originals for ages in the 
schools and universities of |the West. Then 
there is the development ofthe New Academy, 
and the other bastard schools of the Mace- 
donian period, a study not the less laborious, 
because the extant remains are so scanty, 
and require to be picked up as fragments 
scattered over the whole field of ancient 
literature. Then follows the neo-Platonist 
growth, a philosophy of itself, but a 
knowledge of which is indispensable to a 
commentator on Plato; including, as he 
must do, the revived neo-Platonism of the 
fifteenth century. Lastly, there is the com- 
mentatorial literature of Germany during 
the past half century ; a literature which has 
far outgrown in mere bulk the total of what 
had been written on Plato in the 2,000 years 
which preceded. 

These are the mere elements of the in- 
quiry. To master all these, to consider the 
problems raised, and to judge them, twelve 
years and three volumes are certainly not 
too much. There is no doubt, indeed, that 
the writings of the German critics, Schleier- 
macher, Ast, Hermann, Socher, Suckow, 
Steinhart, Susemihl, Ueberweg, Brandis, 
Zeller, Stein, Bonitz, Spengel—to name only 
the most eminent—have lightened Mr. Grote’s 
task. They have collected and sifted over 
and over again all the ancient evidence 
external and internal. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that, without their labour, Mr. 
Grote’s volumes could not have been written. 
The English reader, to whom the German 
treatises are not accessible, or are too be- 
wildering, will be glad to have a resumé of 
their results, and will be thankful that they 
can be brought within as moderate a com- 
pass as three volumes 8vo. He has com- 
posed an ny eye of Platonic erudition, 
adapted for the English reader, and put to- 
gether with so much animation as to make 
the whole a fascinating book. 

It will not be supposed that Mr. Grote has 
been content with repeating what others have 
said. He has brought to his task the peculiar 
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charm of his own philosophical treatment. 
Few minds that have ever applied themselves 
to classical antiquity have held in balance so 
many of the varied qualities which are the 
conditions of insight into that complicated 
problem. A metaphysical capacity, but also 
a sound practical sense; a keen literary 
feeling, but also a sympathy with political 
life; an eye for the sentiment that lies 
beneath language ; an entire freedom from 
theological bias; these form of themselves 
a rare combination of qualifications. All 
this is crowned by an ethico-political sense, 
in which Mr. Grote is without a rival, and 
which enables him to see into the motive and 
ground of thought, where a mere meta- 
physician cannot pass. No German professor 
can cope with Mr. Grote here. Not even 
Niebuhr ; only a statesman like Wilhelm 
von Humboldt can have this eye for 
character. But Von Humboldt’s classical 
studies were but desultory and by fits, while 
Mr. Grote has lived in antiquity. Not in 
Greek books only, but in Greek thoughts. 
When he speaks of Plato, his words involve 
a range of view which takes in all the before 
and after of Greek thought. These volumes 
are informed with general reflection, and 
replete with profound remark. After all 
that has been written on Plato, Mr. Grote is 


as fresh as if he was the first, instead of the 


last in the field. No one, however familiar 
he may be with the ‘‘ Gorgias,” will read the 
exposition of that dialogue (Vol. ii, p. 137) 
without that flush of surprise which the new- 
familiar raises, and which it is one of the 
rarest of literary triumphs to convey. 
‘*Dicuntur ista magnifice!” exclaims Mr. 
Grote in laying down the ‘*Gorgias,” and he 
makes us share the breathless interest with 
which he has been reading the Sokratic roll. 

This gift of sympathy with the Greek mind 
enables Mr. Grote to act as Plato’s interpreter 
with an effect which none of the whole suc- 
cession of commentators has reached. Plato 
himself, we think, would have preferred him 
as an expositor to Speusippus or to Aristotle. 
But, besides expounding doctrine, Mr. Grote 
has made an independent investigation of 
the critical points, and on all the leading dif- 
ficulties offers his own judgment. To this 
part of his labours we are compelled to give 
a much less unqualified adhesion. Even on 
a point of criticism Mr. Grote’s opinion will 
always be listened to with deference. But 
we feel that here he comes upon ground 
which he does not tread with the master’s step 
with which he roves over the ethical and 
political field. Some of his more elaborate 
critical conclusions we are unable to adopt, 
and some of his incidental opinions surprise 
us not a little. 

Two problems present themselves on the 
threshold of Platonic criticism. What works 
are to be regarded as genuine? What was 
their order of composition ? 


The second question may seem to have no 
importance beyond that of a mere literary 
curiosity. Butit is not so. The views of 
philosophy and politics expounded in the 
Dialogues are by no means homogeneous, or 
even consistent. But their divergency is of a 
kind which suggests the notion of growth 
and development rather than self-contradic- 
tion. Accordingly, commentators, from 
Schleiermacher downwards; have endea- 
voured to remove seeming inconsistencies by 
a chronological arrangement. None of these 
attempts stand Mr. Grote’s criticism. In- 
deed, they have destroyed each other; each 
succeeding projector having easily pulled down 
his predecessor’s erection, though unable to 
fortify his own position against the next 
comer. Mr. Grote takes here the one im- 
pregnable position of making no scheme. He 
insists that we have not the means of making 
a chronological arrangement. Of very few 
of the thirty-six pieces which the Platonic 
volume contains can the date be fixed by 
historical indication. The Thestetus was 
composed after B.c. 394, and the Sophistes 
was posterior to the Thestetus. The Menexe- 
nus speaks of the Peace of Antalcidas, and 
must therefore be placed some time after 
B.c. 387; the Symposium after B.c. 385. 
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These are the only positive indications of 
date supplied by the works themselves. On 
these positive data Mr. Grote takes his 
stand. He will not advance a step beyond 
them. He will not allow of any chrono- 
logical inference from so vague a supposition 
as *‘ development.” 


Yet he allows not only inequalities of 
literary merit, but profound inconsistencies 
of view and tone. e has himself brought 
out with great force some special instances of 
contradiction (Vol. ii., p. 208; Vol. ii., p. 
589.) But he does not think himself obliged 
to make out that Plato is like himself 
throughout all the Dialogues, and throughout 
the fifty years the Dialogues were under com- 
position. He willnoterectastandard of writing 
for all the Dialogues, or a personal Plato. In 
so far as he ventures to present a general 
view of one who keeps constantly in the 
dark, it is such a generalization as includes 
and acknowledges diversity and contradic- 
tion. 

This is a characteristic solution. We 
recognize here the diffidence of the historian 
of Greece. We cannot hesitate, indeed, to 
prefer Mr. Grote’s Fabian tactics to the 
reckless temerity of some German critics, if 
these are the only two alternatives before us. 
But we are not yet convinced that our 
choice lies between two such extreme hypo- 
theses—between Mr. Grote’s negation, and 
a scheme such as that of Munk, which 
professes to arrange all the Dialogues in a 
Sokratic cycle. Surely the distinction of 
Sokratic, Megaric, and Pythagorean, points 
not only to a classification, but to a 
chronological sequence, and to an intellectual 
development? We by no means expect that 
all the works will ever be arranged in strict 
succession by this classification. But we are 
sanguine enough to look in that direction 
for further light from future discussion. 
We find, too, that Mr. Grote himself, after 
rohibiting chronological inference from 
internal evidence, is continually falling into 
the practice himself. He does this in the 
case of the Philebus (Vol. ii., p. 588), and of 
the Protagoras (Vol. i, p. 198). He also 
argues at length that none of the Dialogues 
were written before the death of Sokrates, B.c. 
399. We agree with Mr. Grote in this con- 
clusion, but only observe that most of the 
reasoning by which he supports it is from 
internal character—a ground which he will 
not allow to others. 

When, in his ‘‘ History,” Mr. Grote con- 
demned all interpretation of Greek Mythus 

‘as gratuitous refinement and conjecture, Mr. 
Max Miiller replied (Compar. Mythol., p. 42), 
that “‘ such a want of scientific courage would 
have put a stop to many systems which have 
since grown to completeness, but which at 
first had to make the most timid and un- 
certain steps.” We respect Mr. Grote’s 
caution, but we confess to a sense of dis- 
appointment at finding that this last word of 
English criticism on Plato stops short of 
results which we had hoped were fairly won 
to philology. To the discussion on the order 
of the Platonic writings, Mr. Grote con- 
tributes next to nothing. He renounces it 
as an impossible problem. 

But his reaction against German romance 
does not stop here. He relapses into the 
most extreme conservatism on the question 
of the Canon. He accepts the whole of the 
Dialogues and the thirteen Epistles as 
genuine. We were prepared for this by the 
eleventh volume of the “ History.” But 
we were not prepared for the peculiar line of 
argument by which the genuineness is here 
established. It is the Catholic argument for 
the Books of the New Testament applied to 
the volume of Plato, the Academy taking 
the place of the Church, and being held to 
guarantee the authenticity of every page, 
**from cover to cover.” We differ entirely 
on this question from Mr. Grote, and con- 
sider his argument as radically false. On a 
future occasion we may examine it in detail. 
Meantime, we observe from a note (Vol. ii., p. 
586), that Mr. Grote is preparing a similar 
surprise for Aristotelean critics, and that, in 
the volumes he is preparing on that subject, 





we are to expect the genuineness of the 
** Magna Moralia ” to be assumed. 

This difference in value between the 
expository and the critical parts of this com- 
mentary belongs closely to Mr. Grote’s 
excellencies. The breadth and richness of 
his intellect seem to preclude that anxiety 
about the minute in which verbal scholar- 
ship consists. In our hasty perusal of these 
volumes, we have noticed one or two things 
which small critics will be glad to pounce 
upon, in the hope of damaging Mr. Grote’s 
scholarship. . g. (vol. 1. 164), we find Mr. 
Grote describing the Diple of the Alex- 
andrian copyists as ‘‘a double X.” It was 
a double line, thus =; or thus >; the word 
to be supplied being ypauuy. This is 
so well known, that Casaubon, in his note on 
Diogenes Laertius (3, 65.), though giving 
figures of the other marks, thinks it un- 
necessary to engrave one of the Diple. 
Schleiermacher, says Mr. Grote ‘‘ was one of 
the most accomplished scholars of his age.” 
Schleiermacher was one of the greatest minds 
of his age, but Greek scholarship was not 
precisely his forte, and he was the con- 
temporary of one of the very greatest Greek 
scholars of modern times. Friedrich August 
Wolf, having a tiff with Schleiermacher, 
thought he could take no more severe 
revenge than to print, in a Berlin periodical, 
Schleiermacher’s version of the last sentence 
of the Pheedo side by side with the original, 
as a specimen of ‘‘how one ought not to 
translate.” 

M. P. 








HENRY HOLBEACH. 


Henry Holbeach, Student in Life and Philosophy: 
a Narrative and a Discussion. (London: A. 
Strahan. 1865.) 


HO and what is Henry Holbeach? Per- 
haps the form in which the discussions 
published in his name are brought before the 
public is an indirect way of saying that the 
first half of such a question is of no con- 
sequence and ought not to be put ; certainly 
the editor, who is singularly intimate with 
the faintest shades of his friend’s thought, is 
as resolutely silent on the circumstances of 
his life ; indeed, he sometimes speaks of the 
writer in the past tense, though many of the 
illustrations to his arguments are drawn from 
facts hardly a year old. This eccentricity 
almost explains itself, and perhaps is in- 
tended to deceive no one, but only to enforce 
the more strongly on all who ask such a 
question as the above, that the second half 
of it is all they are really concerned with, or 
to which they have any right to expect an 
answer. And does not the second title give 
it? ‘* Student in Life and Philosophy.” 
What, then, are Mr. Holbeach’s views in 
each ? He has filled two volumes with pretty 
diffuse statements of them; but there is 
generally some central thought or peculiarity 
by which any one can be in a compendious 
way described ; and the main purpose of a 
notice of any such production as the present 
is to attempt to seize upon that thought, and 
thus invite or repel those to whom it may be 
congenial or otherwise. Perhaps the shortest 
way of indicating the ground occupied by this 
Student in Life and Philosophy is to refer to 
the early autobiographical indications which 
are contained in his account of the small 
puritan colony in which he was born. The 
subjective and mystical puritan morality 
is the only part of his early training which 
he has not entirely thrown off. Every other 
narrowness he has long since left behind 
him, as his studies of life have shown him 
how incomplete a view of man and his duties 
is contained in conditions of church member- 
ship, which can be brought, after all, to such 
a feeble test. From one great feature of 
puritan morals he has never broken away, 
but shows how entirely he is intellectually 
in bonds to the impressions of his youth by 
insisting upon the necessarily subjective cha- 
racter of the moral criterion of actions. 
This is most manifest where it could not 
fail to display itself—in his criticism of Mr. 
Mill’s ‘* Essay on Utilitarianism.” He loses 
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sight of the fact that utility, as a standard or 
criterion, is applied to actions only, and not 
to men. Our judgment of a man’s worth is 
affected by our estimate of his motives ; but 
our estimate of actions depends on our in- 
sight into their ultimate tendencies, and it 
requires the highest intelligence and long 
experience to say in many things what line of 
conduct is most conducive to human hap- 

piness, and thus the most moral. The feeling 
of authority which human sympathy at last 

associates with any course to which it applies 

the word ‘‘ ought,” is as much the effect of 

an approving association, as the feeling of 

necessity is of a constant sequence, which it 

expresses by the word ‘‘ must.” There is no- 

thing absolute in either ‘‘ ought” or ** must ;” 

they do but express our most ardent desires 

and our strongest convictions. To found the 

immutable character of morality on the fact 

that its language is imperative and its essence 

obligatory, is to confuse the nature of a thing 

with the feelings with which it has always 

been regarded. It is not true that this view 

either of its language or essence has been 

always and everywhere held. 

Every age and nation has differed in the 
nature and extent of its imperative demands, 
and in the definition of that essential cha- 
racter which it has considered obligatory. 
It is somewhat surprising that acute men like 
Mr. Holbeach do not perceive that absolute 
theories of the nature of morality have per- 
haps more than anything else stood in the 
way of the purification and enlargement of 
moral notions. If utilitarianism had no other 
recommendation, it would, setting aside its 
logical consistency, and its adequate rationale 
of all past history, yet bring with it as the 
only theory consistent with Progress, a pro- 
bability and credential which is possessed by 
no other system. The sum of Mr. Holbeach’s 
philosophy may be given in his own words : 
** People who have lost faith in universal 
‘* postulates of any kind are intellectually 
‘insane, and people who have lost faith in 
‘* moral realities are morally insane.” This 
is dogmatism in its last retreat ; and though 
we are conscious that the expression will 
peculiarly offensive to Mr. Holbeach, we 
cannot withhold it. 

Those who have been brought up under the 
influence of doctrines which inculeate the 
necessity of a direct and personal influence 
of the Spirit of God on the human soul, are 
likely to be the last to relinquish transcen- 
dental notions of the possibility of arriving 
at absolute truth. The true humbleness of 
mind which accepts the relativity of all 
human knowledge, seems to persons thus 
educated little less than apostacy, and is 
shrunk from as a living without God in the 
world ; appears, in fact, insanity. For such 
thinkers there is no justification of moral 
truth without a theory that gives it a neces- 
sity founded on something other than itself, 
Surely, if any truth brings its own justifica- 
tion with it, it must be that which commands 
the universal consent of all who are com- 
petent judges of the doctrines in which it is 
expressed. Fortunately, we may agree with 
a man’s moral notions, however much we 
differ about their ultimate sanction. Mr. 
Holbeach’s views of life are charitable, con- 
siderate, and, in a certain sense, reflective ; 
his style is very diffuse, and his manner of 
conducting an argument loose and inconclu- 
sive—often, it would appear, purposely so. 
His first volume is devoted to the considera- 
tion of a variety of moral questions, of every 
degree of importance, from the ‘‘ terrors of 
the Lord,” to advice ‘‘ to a young lady about 
to write a novel.” The second consists of 
letters to Messrs. Mill, Maurice, Carlyle, 
Mansel, Newman, Lewes, Bain, Helps, and 
Arnold, on the various subjects that are more 
or less connected with their names. It is, of 
course, quite out of the question that we 
should follow him into each of these discus- 
sions, it will be sufficient to say that the 
display in his hands the qualities whic 
might be expected from one who maintains 
the possibility of a direct conception of the 
absolute, and of a morality in things irrespec- 
tive of the human will. These doctrines are 
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very generally associated with a_ sufficient 
self-esteem, and they do not fail in this in- 
stance to display their usual affinity. There 
is a certain familiarity of address in these 
letters which is hardly consistent with good 
taste, and a rambling method that might 
be condensed with great advantage to the 
author’s argument and his readers’ comfort. 








THE JERMYN STREET CATALOGUE. 


A Catalogue of the Collection of Fossils in the 

Museum of Practical Geology. With an Ex- 

lanatory Introduction by T. H. Huxley, 
.R.S. London, 1865, 


HIS collection is well described in the in- 
troduction as **The product of, and 
key to, the Maps of the Geological Survey.” 
Formed, for the most part, during the progress 
of that survey, its cases exhibit the evidence 
for the classification of British strata adopted 
on the maps, and give the means of testing 
the agreement between physical and fossil 
data. Hence the Jermyn Street Museum 
differs in purpose and plan from the similar 
collection in the British Museum. In tlie 
latter, the palzeontological is a section of the 
Zoological Department; its contents are 
therefore arranged in systematic order, the 
enera and species under each natural family 
following in geological sequence, so as to 
exhibit their structural relations in time. 
The Jermyn Street collection, on the other 
hand, is purely British ; its arrangement is 
sulegiodk the organic forms of each period 
are placed together, the genera and species 
being disposed according to their natural 
affinities. Thus the visitor not only sees at a 
glance the “‘ aspect of life ” at each epoch, but 
can, by passing from case to case, compare 
the aspects of successive epochs, and note 
the amount and kind of their differences. 
While the one collection, therefore, disposes 
its treasures so as to render them most 
available for the comparative anatomist, 
the main p e of the other is to complete 
and correct the results of physical geology, 
so that full account may be rendered of the 
natural bistory of each period in the past. 
These aims are not, however, in contrast, 
they are mutually supplementary ; and, far 
from losing by their separation, the two 
national collections gain increased value from 
their distinctness. 

The introduction to this Catalogue, in- 
tended to *‘ enable those unversed in science 
to appreciate the wider bearings of the col- 
lection,” contains a brief but admirably clear 
summary of the principles of zoological 
classification, and their application to the 
study of extinct forms. It was written, as a 
note informs us, prior to the appearance of 
Darwin’s great work. While, therefore, the 
doctrine of uniformity of types, the facts of 
distribution, the great generalizations as to 
the uniformity of organic and inorganic pro- 
cesses throughout past ages, are distinctly 
stated, and the then knowledge of the most 
thoughtful naturalists clearly outlined, the 
gap, which a German critic says it was ‘‘ the 
mission” of Darwin’s hypothesis to bridge 
over, is very obvious. The conflicting argu- 
ments by which immutability and infinite 
variability of species were maintained, are 
impartially stated; but the problems as to 
the appearance and disappearance of species 
are not entered upon. 

It is said at p. 7 that the laws of suc- 
cession of strata are based entirely upon 
Paleontology. If under Paleontology is in- 
cluded all which constitutes it a science, the as- 
sertion seems torequire limitation ; if less than 
the whole science is intended, the term is inap- 
propriate. We have already indicated two 
of the three kinds of knowledge to which 
the study of fossils ministers : Comparative 
Anatomy and Natural History. The former 
is the basis of the latter: but, relatively to 
the biological sciences, of which, when dealing 
with extinet organisms they form a part, they 
are of co-ordinate value. But there is yet a 
third use of fossils, one wholly empirical, with 
which so-called practical men profess them- 
selves content. A certain familiarity with 
their external forms enables the observer to 





determine with tolerable accuracy the relative 
position of the beds to which they belong. 
This, the lowest, but not historically the first, 
use of fossils rests entirely upon physical 
evidence. The knowledge is arrived at by 
the frequent comparison of the mineral cha- 
racters and organic contents of strata whose 
superposition admits of actual observation. 
The local order thus established is applied else- 
where, and ultimately an empirical standard 
is obtained, by which the identification of 
strata at a distance from those first examined 
is facilitated. The determination is purely 
a matter of experience, the value of the 
fossils, so far as the purposes of chronology 
are concerned, being no higher than that of 
minerals whose forms are to a certain extent 
invariable. 

But paleontology as a science should 
enable us to determine the position of un- 
familiar forms, and the age of the strata in 
which they occur, in the sure hope that 
observation will verify the prediction. Mr. 
Huxley says that a science of geology could 
not exist, that we should only have a number 
of local chronologies, did not paleontology 
combine the separate results and deduce from 
them general laws. When the fossils are 
identical at two distant places, it should 
follow that palzontologists are agreed as to 
the age they indicate. But twenty-seven 
years ago Mr. R. G. Austen threw doubt on 
the comfortable doctrine that two sets of 
identical fossils are necessarily contempo- 
raneous, and this seeming paradox has never 
since been quite lost sight of. It was further 
developed three years ago by the author of 
this essay, who went so far as to hint the 
possible coincidence in time of two or more 
of the great formations. These views geo- 
logists pronounced to be errors ; it would have 
been safer to have called them only extreme. 
This condemnation starts from the assump- 
tion that the so-called formations represent 
epochs in time rather than geographical 
areas. This idea is perhaps a natural result 
of the nearly complete sequence found to 
exist in the small portion of the globe as yet 
carefully examined. But toapply it to other 
parts of the earth’s surface is virtually to 
abandon the law of uniformity of physical 
processes, and to revive in a modified form 
the doctrine of cataclysms. For if identity of 
species proves that the beds containing them 
are, however far apart, necessarily of the 
same age, that therefore the same con- 
ditions prevailed over areas whose size 
finds no modern analogy (which are, in fact 
now marked by great diversities), it follows 
that conditions so general could only have been 
terminated by some cause equally general, 
though notnecessarily violent, in its operation, 
before a new state of things marked by dis- 
tinct organic forms commenced. Hence un- 
conformities which have peen demonstrated 
to represent longer periods than the forma- 
tions which they separate would cease to be 
of local import. It would be impossible to 
avoid regarding those separating contempo- 
raneous strata as simultaneous, or to escape 
the consequent dilemma. For the axiom 
that changes are gradual is admitted on both 
sides, and implies that the alteration of con- 
ditions and accompanying modification of 
structure among living beings began prior to 
those geological changes which gave rise to 
the unconformity and prove the gap ; implies, 
further, that all this went on in some area not 
necessarily adjacent, but so situated as to 
ensure the continuity by descent of the 
organic forms. To admit this, seems to con- 
cede the chief point at issue; and the con- 
cession seems involved in the uncontradicted 
belief held by geologists that further research 
will disclose more and more strata requiring 
to be ‘‘ intercalated” between those of exist- 
ing classifications. Geologically this phrase 
is unfortunate, though zoologically correct. 
The organic remains in such intercalated beds 
will, of course, fall naturally into their places 
in the animal series; but the insertion 
of the strata: themselves in our tabular 
lists can only be done, save for limited areas, 
by assigning undue weight to artificial 
arrangements, It may not perhaps be 
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necessary to go so far as to consider the 
Devonian or Permian formations as the 
arctic conditions coincident with a tropical 
Carboniferous aspect of life; but the 
overlap, so to speak, of physical condi- 
tions, which it seems impossible to evade, 
admits of no precise limitation ; it must either 
be denied, or accepted along with all it 
involves. 

But if the simple case when the fossils are 
identical presents so many difficulties, 
palzontology niust, a fortiori, be still less 
reliable as a lawgiver where distant forma- 
tions yield dissimilar fossils. For zoology 
knows no law by which structural modifica- 
tions can be so classified that their relative 
ages may be determined by inspection ; nay, 
those best qualified to speak with authority 
shrink even from asserting a progression of 
Types from higher to lower, in time. The 
very theory which sees in these modifications 
increasing adaptation to external conditions, 
deprives paleontology of all power of pre- 
diction apart from physical observation. The 
important caution given by Mr. Huxley (p. 
40) against the assumption of identity of 
habits from similarity of form, points in the 
same direction. Lyell (Elements, chap ix.) 
points out the difficulties arising from 
differences of contemporaneous deposits, as, 
for instance, in the Levant and Red Sea, but 
sees no means of fixing their relative age, 
save where they are not far apart, and belong 
to the same province of terrestrial distribu- 
tion ; in which case members of the common 
fauna and flora accidentally preserved might 
fix the relative age. A striking instance of 
the uncertainty in dealing with organization 
is offered by the Miocene formation. Its 
flora, as seen in Switzerland, finds its nearest 
living representative in the vegetation of the 
Southern States, and the resemblance is very 
strong. It must, therefore, have lived down 
to, co-existed with, and survived as a flora 
the glacial era. Yet the most accomplished 
botanists vary so widely in their opinions, that 
the plants are by some traced eastward, by 
others westward from America ; by others 
have been supposed to radiate from a centre 
lying between Switzerland and Western Asia. 
This unanimous difference, be it noted, is 
found after decisions have been limited to 
those species only whose preservation leaves 
no uncertainty in their identification. 

The conclusion is, that these and similar 
difficulties will best be cleared up after the 
construction of many local chronologies, de- 
termined neither by geology alone nor by 
fossils alone, but with their mutual aid and 
correction. The generalized results of these 
may, probably will, lead to the discovery of 
laws which will render possible greater pre- 
cision in the correlation of strata; but it 
seems more likely to anticipate this result 
from increased knowledge of the facts of dis- 
tribution than from any rule governing the 
order of structural change. 

Mr. Huxley avoids the acceptance of any 
theory of progression founded on fossil evi- 
dence ; and his reasons for so doing well illus- 
trate the acute criticism given by Lyell 
(‘* Antiquity of Man,” p. 405). Since this 
Essay was written, Sir W. Logan’s discovery 
in the lower Laurentian series of Canada, of 
the Eozoon Canadense, and the subsequent 
discovery of a similar organism in Connemara, 
necessitate some modification of the state- 
ment that the Protozoa and Coelenterata are 
unrepresented in the lowest British rocks. 
That fossil seems to be structurally allied to 
both sub-kingdoms. The negative evidence 
it gives does not seem to affect the progression 
argument. We are justified in assuming it 
to represent a small part only of the life to 
which the enormous mass of limestone con- 
taining it is due. The other members of the 
series, of which we have no evidence for 
assuming this to be the first, exist, if at all, 
in some unexplored region, but more pro- 
bably are lost to us by metamorphesia and 
resorption into the interior of the earth. 

There is an omission in the Catalogue itself, 
which, though such criticism is often ungene- 
rous, and seldom satisfactory, it is n to 
point out. To those who can visit the collec- 
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tion, this guide to its contents is very valuable ; 
but the absence of authorities for the specific 
names adopted impairs its usefulness as a 
work of reference to those at a distance. A 
correct synonymy is a task which no single 
intellect could have accomplished without 
alae into certain imbecility. The chaos of 
specific names could have been reduced to 
order only by the joint labours of many 
observers, who would take the work of 
foreign paleontologists more fully into 
account than British naturalists are, un- 
fortunately, in the habit of doing. We have, 
therefore, one more occasion to regret that 
the founders of species work so much as the 
Highland smith fought, every man to his 
own hand. 


BELLE BOYD. 


Belle Boyd in Camp and Prison. 
duction by a Friend of the South. 
(Saunders, Otley, & Co.) 


HE heroine of these volumes owed her 
popularity to the facts that she was very 
young, very lovely, and very adventuresome. 
Unfortunately, the frontispiece to the first 
volume does not bear out what has been 





With an Intro- 
2 Vols. 


said concerning her beauty. But we are 
by no means incredulous about it. She 
is represented in a riding habit and 


round hat, a style of dress which ladies 
tell us is specially unbecoming. We 
can well believe that the original is very 
different from the picture. Hence, we regret 
that the picture should have been so badly 
executed. 

The contents of these volumes are ex- 
tremely interesting. Their authoress un- 
doubtedly displayed an amount of pluck 
which is seldom manifested by a man, but 
which is very uncommon ina woman. Her 
first act of daring was to shoot a Federal 
soldier. The provocation was allowed by the 
Federal commanding officer to have justified 
the act. To those who agree with a con- 
temporary in thinking that every girl between 
sixteen and twenty isa ‘‘ potential murderess,” 
the deed will seem natural as well as justifi- 
able. Her next exploit was listening to a 
discussion at a council of war held by 
Federal officers, and communicating the 
result to the Confederates. Her conduct in 
this business helped to gain for her the 
appellation of the ‘‘ Rebel Spy,” in which 
she gloried. When the war began, towns 
were occupied by the soldiers of both armies 
in succession. It was the practice of the 
Federals to be very strict in the matter of 
passes. ‘The following anecdote shows that 
strictness in this particular might be pushed 
so far as to become ludicrous :— 


On one occasion, when a picket was stationed 
between our farm-yard and the dairy, the dairy- 
maid was not allowed to milk the cows without 
a pass signed by the officer of the day. This 
was a decided nuisance, and J hit upon the 
following plan to get rid of it. I wrote the 
following pass, and got it duly signed: ‘‘ These 
cows have permission to pass to and from the 
yard to the dairy, for the purpose of being 
milked, twice a-day, until further orders.’’ This 
pass I pasted between the horns of one of the 
cows, and I wag gratified to find it had the 
desired effect, for they were not again stopped 
on their harmless errand ; and whenever my 

came off the head of the cow I took care 
to replace it by another in the same style. 


It was not long before Miss Boyd was 
arrested. She generally received considerate 
treatment at the hands of her captors. On 
one occasion she was the means of the 
Confederates gaining a victory over the 
Federals, and of the consequent capture, 
under ignominious circumstances, of a 
special correspondent of the New York 

erald, who had made himself particularly 
obnoxious to her. Her conduct at this time 
was really heroic. General ‘‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson was advancing against the Fede- 
rals. It was of the greatest moment that 
he should be informed of the _ dis- 
pan of their troops. Miss Boyd, 

ving appealed, but in vain, to several 
gentlemen to undertake the duty, resolved to 
perform it in person. Skirmish ishing between 
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the outposts was going on. The artillerymen 
on both sides were pouring shot and shell 
against their respective foes. Notwithstand- 
ing this, she crossed the ground then swept 
by the fire, the bullets whistling around her, 
her dress was pierced by several of them, 


and she was even obliged to fall flat on the | 


ground in order to escape death from a shell 
which exploded within twenty yards of her 
feet. However, she persevered, gained 
the Confederate lines in safety, and there 
imparted the intelligence which assured vic- 
tory to her friends. As a recognition of what 
she had done, General Jackson wrote to her 
as follows: “I thank you, for myself and 
for the army, for the immense service that 
you have rendered your country to-day.” 
After the re-capture of the place which 
Miss Boyd had, as it were, delivered into 
the hands of the Confederates, she was 
allowed to remain for a time unmolested by 
the Federals. But Mr. Stanton soon 
ordered her to be arrested and carried to 
Washington. Thither she was taken under 
the escort of 450 cavalry, and cast into 


prison. Beyond the unpleasant fact of 
incarceration, she had not much to 
complain of. She tells us Mr. Stanton 
ordered that she should be kept on 


a bread-and-water dict, but adds that this 
order was not carried out. The following is 
the bill of fare of her dinner: ‘“ Soup, 
Beef Steak, Chickens, Boiled Corn, Tomatoes, 
Irish Stew, Potatoes, Bread and Butier, 
Cantelopes, Peaches, Pears, Grapes.” In 
addition to enjoying good living, she had 
comfortable rooms, and was able to carry 
on a furtive correspondence with her 
companions in misfortune. She makes 
this candid and perfectly trustworthy con- 
fession :— 

I then lay down on my bed in a tranquil—I 
had almost said a happy—frame of mind ; and I 
closed my first day in a dungeon by repeating to 
myself more than once— 

‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
A free and quiet mind can take 
These for a hermitage.” 


Having thus been forced to admit that she 
was treated much better than she expected, 
she proceeds in the next chapter to give a 
harrowing account of her ‘“‘ first night in 
prison.” The reflections there given appear 
very out of place, occurring as they do 
between the statement of her feelings on 
going to bed and of her treatment after 
rising in the morning. Of her breakfast, 
she says, it ‘‘was no less ample and choice 
than my dinner of the preceding even- 
ing.” After breakfast, she tells us “‘I sat 
down and amused myself with the morning 
papers, which had been brought to me with 
my breakfast.” Reading this, we cannot 
think that she uses the right epithet when in 
the next page but one she calls herself a 
‘* persecuted young lady.” Persecution does 
not generally imply celebrity, good fare, and 
pleasant q«aarters. 

She admits that on several occasions she 
was guilty of petty, but irritating, acts of 
insubordination. For these the punishment 
does not seem disproportioned to the provo- 
cation. Once, however, she was the victim 
of an atrocious outrage :— 


On one oceasion, my servant had just brought 
me a loaf of sugar, when it occurred to me that 
the Confederate officers in the opposite room 
across the passage were in want of this very 
luxury. Accordingly, I asked the sentry’s per- 
mission to pass it over to them, and received 
from him an unequivocal consent in these plain 
words: ‘‘I have no objection.” This, I thought, 
was sufficient ; and it will hardly be believed 
that, while I was in the very act of placing the 
sugar in the hand of one of the officers, the 
sentry struck my left hand with the butt-end of 
his musket, and with such violence was the blow 
delivered that my thumb was actually broken. 
The attack was so unexpected, and the pain so 
excruciating, that I could not refrain from burst- 
ing into tears. As soon as I could master my 
feelings, I demanded of the sentry that he should 
summon the corporal of the guard; and, upon 
his refusing my just demand, | stepped forward 
with the intention of exercising my undoubted 
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right in propria persond. But my t was 
now infuriated ; he ch and actually pinned 
me to the wall by my his weapon inflict- 
ing a flesh-wound on my arm. At this moment, 
fortunately for me, the corporal of the guard 
came rushing up the stairs to ascertain the cause 
of the disturbance. The sentry was taken off 
his post, and, unless I am grievously mistaken, 
a short confinement in the guard-room was con- 
sidered sufficient punishment for such outrageous 
conduct. (Vol. i., p. 224-5.) 


_ Weare not told how long Miss Boyd was 
imprisoned ; but it would appear that, before 
many weeks had elapsed, she was included 
among two hundred exchanged prisoners, 
and sent to the South. Of course, her recep 
tion was enthusiastic. She was even honoured 
by receiving a ‘‘ commission as captain and 
honorary aide-de-camp to ‘Stonewall’ Jack- 
son.” She also got, what she seems to have 
enjoyed quite as much as her commission, 
the title of ‘*The Virginian Heroine.” 
Having remained in Martinsburg after it 
had been evacuated by the Confederates, she 
was again arrested and sent to Washington 
This time she was confined in the Carrol, 
where she was far less comfortable than 
at the Old Capitol, the name of her 
former place of imprisonment. Indeed 
the confinement was so strict and trying, 
that she was struck down by typhoid 
fever. Her friends begged that she might 
be removed elsewhere till she had recovered. 
To this request Mr. Stanton is said to have 
replied, ‘* No; she is a rebel ; let her 
die there.” After three weeks’ illness she 
became convalescent. A week later she 
could walk about. Meantime, her trial by 
court-martial was going on. The result of it 
was a sentence of imprisonment in Fitchburg 
Gaol, during the war. Eventually this was 
commuted to ‘‘ banishment to the South— 
never to return north again during the war.” 

After residing for a short time in the South, 
her health became impaired. In accordance 
with the advice of her friends, she resolved to 
proceed to England. The blockade-runner in 
which she left Wilmington was captured, so 
that she was again a prisoner of the 
Federals. Three weeks after reaching Boston, 
whither the vessel in which she was cap- 
tured had been taken by the prize crew, an 
order was sent from Washington, to the 
effect that ‘‘ Miss Boyd and her servants 
should be escorted beyond the lines into 
Canada,” and that if *‘ again caught in the 
United States, or by the United States’ 
authorities,’ she would be shot. 


The Federal officer put in command of the 
vessel was Lieutenant Hardinge. During 
the voyage he fell in love with, proposed to, 
and was accepted by Miss Boyd. She made 
it a condition of her marrying him that he 
should transfer his allegiance to the Confede- 
rate States. Two months after the marriage 
in London, he left his wife in order to 
visit her family in Virginia. <A was 
given him by the United States’ authorities. 
But his purpose was frustrated by his being 
arrested as a deserter. Eventually he was 
imprisoned in Fort Delaware, where he un- 
derwent hardships of the most intolerable 
kind. The journal of his adventures and 
sufferings after marrying Miss Boyd forms the 
most interesting portion of the second 
volume. It would seem that both the 
Federal and Confederate authorities were 
alike very unmerciful in the treatment of at 
least some of their prisoners. Imprisoned 
without a reason being assigned, Lieutenant 
Hardinge was released without an explana- 
tion being given. 

These volumes deserve perusal by all who 
enjoy a story told in an attractive way. 
Whatever be our political sympathies or an- 
tipathies, we can admire a deed of heroism, 
aber performed by Southern lady or 
Northern general. If Miss Boyd, now Mrs. 
Hardinge, sometimes overrates her hardships, 
she certainly underwent trials which few of 
her sex could have borne as she did. Some- 
times, she seems to have taken undue ad- 
vantage of the res paid to her sex, to do 
what a man would have refrained from doing. 
When women act the parts of men, they 
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should not expect to receive the consideration 
paid to women. They have no reason to 
complain if men refuse to admit that they 
can play with equal effect and favour two 
antagonistic parts, 








HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE. 

A Critical History of Christian Literature and 
Doctrine jrom the Death of the Apostles to the 
Nicene Council. By James Donaldson, M.A. 

fol. 1. The Apostolical Fathers. (Mac- 

millan & Co.) 

HIS is a very valuable instalment of a 
T work which, if completed with the same 
care, the same impartiality, the same reverent 
freedom from superstition, will be one 
of the most valuable aids that English 
students can possess to obtaining an accurate 
knowledge of the earliest literature of the 
Christian Church. And far more is involved 
in this than at first sight appears ; for those 
writi which must be examined by Mr. 
Donaldson, are the materials of the eccle- 
siastical history of the first three centuries. 

Only those who have made the attempt for 
themselves, can understand how great is the 
difficulty of arriving at the real meaning of 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. It is 
not only thatthe text is very often corrupt—so 
corrupt, in fact, as to be barely intelligible ; 
nor does the difficulty arise chiefly from the 
circumstance that considerable portions of 
these early writings have been preserved to 
us only in translations, and that the transla- 
tions sometimes differ very widely from such 
fragments of the original as have been re- 
covered. The great difficulty of understand- 
ing the Apostolic Fathers arises from the 
fact that they belong to the earliest, and we 
belong to the latest age of Christian history. 
eux hous: knows that what are called his- 
torical novels are the most difficult forms 
of the literature of fiction; but everybody 
who would understand the Apostolic Fathers, 
and everybody, we might add, who would 
understand the Epistles of St. Paul, must be 
able in his measure to construct an historical 
fiction of the first two centuries. He must 
be able to live in imagination in a time before 
theconflicts of Puritans and Anglicans, before 
the Reformation, before scholasticism, before 
Constantine ; before heretics had denied the 
truth, and Councils affirmed it. So rare is 
this power of imagination, and therefore so 
rare is the power of understanding the ancient 
writings, that the stupendous ignorance of 
average Englishmen, even of the meaning of the 
Bible, may be almost said to be in direct pro- 
portion to the number of Bibles in circula- 
tion. We need not wonder, then, that the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers have been 
hitherto an unknown land, which everybody 
has felt at liberty to map out into such dis- 
tricts, and people with such men, as might 
chance to be most pleasing to himself. 

Mr. Donaldson’s book will do very much 
to destroy those illusions which ignorance 
never fails to produce. He justifies at once 
the censures of those who have exhibited the 
almost innumerable mistakes and follies and 
weaknesses of the Fathers, and the reverence 
with which they have been regarded by his- 
torians and divines. There is scarcely a 
question now agitating the Church, which 
can receive more than indirect light from the 
immediate successors of the Apostles. The 
were not perplexed by those difficulties whicl 

ise, not out of the teaching of Christ and 
the Apostles, but out of later developments 
of Christian doctrine; and all that modern 
controversialists can affirm concerning them 
is simply this, that they can by no artifice 
be appropriated as the patrons of any one of 
the numerous sects which exist in our own 
time. Though they do not help us, how- 
ever, to the settlement of our modern difficul- 
ties, we must regard them as the chief 
witnesses of those facts upon which Chris- 
tianity is itself founded. 


It is from them alone that we get any infor- 
eee hemiinseed % ome é the writers 
of the New T books ; and in them alone 
can we trace the history of these books, and find 





external testimony to their genuineness. Before 
this work can be done satisfactorily, we must 
know the early Christian writers well, and we 
must ascertain their characters. (P. 7.) 


Unfortunately, though the early Christian 
writers were probably very good men, they 
were certainly very inaccurate historians. 
They were not generally men of profound 
thought ; and their testimony, even in those 
few cases in which it can be regarded as con- 
temporary testimony, is scarcely ever en- 
tirely free from reasonable suspicion. It is 
perfectly well-known, moreover, that whatever 
the early Fathers may have been, it is in the 
highest degree difficult to prove that they 
ever wrote the books that have been 
attributed to them. In many cases— 


The process of the formation of these books 
seems to have been the following : There was at 
first some small writing, which became the 
nucleus of interpolations, additions, and emen- 
dations. Each transcriber, as he copied, 
inserted the notes of previous readers into the 
text, and often, from his heated imagination, 
added something himself. This is acknowledged 
on all hands to be the case in many of the 
Martyria, in the Apostolical Constitutions, and 
in the Liturgies. This circumstance makes it a 
duty to proceed with the utmost caution and 
circumspection in the treatment of the early 
writers. We may possibly have before us works 
of the early writers, but works which, at the 
same time, have received additions from later 
hands. (P. 21.) 


In addition to all these sources of uncer- 
tainty and undoubted corruptions, there are 
many forgeries, which have only in compara- 
tively recent times been detected and dis- 
owned ; but which have had the effect of 
bringing even the honesty of the first age 
into the gravest suspicion. There is not the 
faintest vestige of evidence to support 
the favourite Tiibingen theory, that forgery 
was regarded in the first two centuries 
as a harmless means of grace, or at the very 
worst a very venial sin. But it is quite in- 
disputable, that as soon as controversies 
arose, both in doctrine and in church polity, 
the disputants on all sides became exceed- 
ingly anxious to discover, and sometimes not 
unwilling to invent, Apostolic testimony in 
favour of their own beliefs and usages. Mr. 
Donaldson also points out, and his caution 
is of the utmost importance, that the real 
value of the patristic writings has been 
almost entirely destroyed by the ridiculously 
indiscriminate manner in which quotations 
from the Fathers have been massed together, 
and in which the later of them have been 
employed for the interpretation of the earlier. 


It is of essential importance ever to keep 
before our minds the effect of time in modifying 
testimony and opinion. This has generally been 
overlooked. The Fathers have been massed to- 

ether as a whole, and the opinion of one has 

en appealed to, as if that were sufficient to 
prove that such must have been the opinion of 
another, if he be but a Father. Now it is to 
be remembered that the writings of the so-called 
Fathers extend over a period of four or five 
hundred years, at least ; that this period was 
a period of much excitement, of _— movement, 


‘of great and most momentous change. Chris- 


tianity at its commencement is working invisibly, 
hardly noticed by the most keen observer out- 
side. Before its close, it has become the acknow- 
ledged religion of the Governmen®, and it finally 
supplants heathenism. It is not possible that 
such changes should take place in the outward 
circumstances of Christians, without many in- 
ward changes, many transformations and muta- 
tions in the modes of thought and feeling, among 
those who called ihanatess by the name of 
Christ. (P. 25.) 


The changes which took place during the 
period which Mr. Donaldson’s work will 
embrace, were probably characterized by more 
rapid developments, both of doctrine and eccle- 
siastical polity, than those of any other period 
in the Christian Church. During that time, 
Christianity passed from action to thought : 
it conquered Judaism and heathenism, and 
from being a despised superstition and an 
illicit religion, it became the mightiest power 
in the empire. But in this very process of 
conquest and success, Christianity was com- 
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pelled to ‘‘stoop to conquer ;” and this both 
rightly and wrongiy. No religions that have 
had any power over mankind have been 
wholly false ; and therefore, when one religion 
is superseded by another, the conqnering 
faith must always appropriate and put into 
its proper place the truths which belonged to 
that system which has been superseded. But 
to do this is always difficult and dangerous, 
and Christianity was partly Judaized, partly 
paganized ; as also, on another side, it was 
turned into a philosophy, and the wisdom of 
words sometimes made the Cross of Christ of 
none effect. Again, the political predomi- 
nance of the Christian Church produced 
very important changes in ecclesiastical 
organization. The lapse, therefore, of com- 
paratively very few years, will often render 
one of the Fathers a much more inadequate 
interpreter of one who had preceded him, 
than any competent scholar of our own day. 

Mr. Donaldson’s introduction contains one 
chapter which is devoted to a special dis- 
cussion of the Tiibingen school, from which 
we can only afford space for a single quota- 
tion ; that quotation, however, is, in our 
judgment, completely decisive of the worth 
of the results at which that school of critics 
has arrived :— 


However satisfactory the pursuit of dates and 
authors, by means of ideas or tendencies, may be 
to a Hegelian, to a common mortal the work 
seems utterly useless, and more like an effort of 
arbitrary fancy and caprice, than of sound 
reason. Let us take an instance. If none of 
the so-called letters of Paul are well authenti- 
cated, if the Acts of the Apostles is not an 
historical book, how is it possible for Baur to 
determine what was Paul’s character, and from 
that character to infer that the letters to the 
Galatians, and Romans, and Corinthians, are in 
harmony with it, and the letters to the 
Philippians and Colossians are not? (P. 38.) 


Mr. Donaldson testifies most justly to the 
merits of the Tiibingen school. ‘I wish,” 
he says, “‘to state my belief that they are 
thoroughly honest men, earnest in their 
search after truth, and that they deserve much 
praise for their fearlessness and industry. 
If they were not honest men, they would 
have agreed far more frequently than they 
have done.” But whatever may be the 
merits of those scholars, who are among the 
most fearless and destructive critics of the 
writings of the first two centuries, it is quite 
impossible for anybody to build up a super- 
structure on a foundation which he has 
himself destroyed. 

The first volume of Mr. Donaldson’s work 
includes, in addition to much valuable intro- 
ductory matter, an examination of the lite- 
rary remains, real or supposed, of Clemens 
Romanus, Polycarp, Barnabas, Hermas, and 
Papias ; and his chapters on each of these 
Fathers are divided into such sections as 
these: Life, writings, abstract of the writ- 
ings, literature, and theology, or Christian 
doctrine. It would do much service if the 
controversialists of our own day would 
sometimes ask themselves whether they are 
prepared to exclude from the true Church 
all those to whom they owe the knowledge 
of those very facts and the preservation of 
those very writings upon which the Church 
is founded. It is, at any rate, indisputable 
that that the Apostolical Fathers would be 
considered heretical, at least to the extent of 
very dangerous defects, by nearly every one 
of the battling sects of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Donaldson’s book is the work of a 
Christian scholar, whose scholarship has 
increased his common sense, instead of de- 
stroying it; whose reverence has saved him 
from superstition. It is specially fitted for 
our own times, when questions are bein; 
raised on every side, to which it may wel 
be affirmed that the eloquent silence of 
antiquity is the best answer. When we are 
asked to believe incredible dogmas of in- 
fallibility, coarse theories of er ogg 
and such doctrines concerning the most 
solemn mysteries of theology as are neither 
solemn nor mysterious, it is at least well that 
we should be able to prove that what revolts 
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our consciences and baffles our understanding 
formed no part of the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, as understood by those who were the 
immediate successors of the Apostles. 








AN AMATEUR IN EARNEST. 

A Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc, from an 
Actual Survey made in the Years 1863-64. By 
A. Adams Reilly, F.R.G.S., Member of the 
Alpine Club. (Longman & Co.) 


HE labours of amateurs are not generally 
very highly valued. A man who does 
some kind of work because it amuses him, 
can very rarely compete with people who do 
the same kind of work to gain a living. 
Generally, indeed, there is neither competi- 
tion nor comparison ; no one thinks of judging 
amateur effort by the same standard as would 
be applied to professional labour. Very 
seldom do amateurs attain even to moderate 
excellence in any of those arts which require 
severe and protracted study, and this is ob- 
vious enough, if those pursuits are looked at in 
which amateurs take special delight. Amateur 
musicians, when they take to performing in 
public, are a very terrible nuisance, and, 
generally speaking, can only be tolerated by 
sympathizers, who look forward to the day 
when they too shall torment the ears of their 
friends. Amateur actors are useful some- 
times, as showing that it is possible to act 
worse than the professional performers of 
London—which may seem hard to believe ; 
while amateur painters and sculptors have 
generally the sense not to invite comparison 
between their works and those of men who 
make painting or sculpture the business 
of their lives, except when the simple and 
practical plan of the late Count D’Orsay is 
adopted, and the name of the patron affixed 
to the work of the real artist. It would be 
easy to give more examples, and to show that 
in some cases where men have begun to work 
steadily with the intention of accepting 
nothing for the result of their labours, 
as Byron began, they have, after a time, 
done just as other men did, received 
their just wage, and worked all the 
better because they had some inducement 
beyond the mere love of the work on which 
they were engaged. But, nevertheless, ad- 
mitting that amateur work is usually of small 
merit, the rule does not always hold good, 
and it occasionally happens that a man has 
such a liking and aptitude for a certain pur- 
suit that, without the hope or desire for any 
reward, he follows it with an unflagging zeal 
which leads to an excellence even beyond that 
attained by those with whom the same pur- 
suit is a profession. The remarkable lunar 
photographs of Mr. De La Rue are an 
instance of this, for there the amateur 
triumphed over difficulties which would have 
frightened any regular photographer ; and 
we would now desire to call attention to 
a case in which an amateur has achieved an 
extraordinary success in a very different field. 
To survey a country, and to make a good 
map of it, is, it need hardly be said, a task of 
some difficulty, requiring considerable know- 
ledge and skill. But that a volunteer sur- 
veyor, working merely in order to clear up 
some geographical anomalies which had 
puzzled him, should set to work upon the 
most impracticable and impossible district in 
the whole of Europe, should elaborately and 
carefully triangulate the whole of it, and 
should record the result of his labours in a 
map, which, alike in beauty, clearness, and 
accuracy, far exceeds any chart of the country 
yet produced by Government surveyors, is 
one of the most remarkable instances on 
record of persistence in a labour of 
love. This exceptional feat has been 
performed by Mr. A. A. Reilly, whose 
map of the chain’ of Mont Blanc, from a 
survey made in the years 1863 and 1864, is 
now ves published by the Alpine Club. 
The history of this remarkable piece of work 
is simple, but not a little singular. Mr. 
Reilly, who is a member of the Alpine Club, 
had been practising the rites peculiar to the 
creed of that body in the neighbourhood of 
Chamouni. That is to say, he had been 





ing some glacier excursions in the Mont 
Blanc range. To his exceeding disgust, he 
found the existing maps of this famous 
mountain district grossly inaccurate. The 
great survey of Switzerland made for the 
Federal Government did not extend beyond 
a line at the extreme north-east of the range, 
and the principal existing maps were based 
on nothing in particular or upon the 
Sardinian ordnance survey, a work in which 
the imagination had had full scope. To use 
Mr. Reilly’s words, he had “ signally failed 
to reconcile the existing maps with one 
another,” and had ‘‘ failed not less signally 
in attempting to reconcile the Glacier 
d’Argentiére, as laid down by the Sardinian 
engineers, with the same glacier as laid down 
by the hand of nature.” This state of things 
appears to have struck him as grossly 
scandalous and improper. He appears to 
have thought it a scandal to the Alpine Club, 
and to mountain travellers in general, that 
no trustworthy map should exist of the 
principal group in the Alps ; so he forthwith 
determined to remedy the evil by making a 
map of the country himself. That a tourist, 
not in any way trained as a civil engineer or 
surveyor, should have formed such a resolu- 
tion is singular enough ; but more singular 
still is it that he should have set seriously to 
work, and, in spite of great and varied 
difficulties, have perfectly succeeded in his 
arduous undertaking. 

It requires some knowledge, both of map- 
making and of mountain districts, to under- 
stand the nature and number of the obstacles 
which have to be overcome in order to make 
an accurate survey of the excessively complex 
system of peaks, ridges, and glaciers which 
surround the well-known summit of Mont 
Blane. The work is as trying and laborious 
as any that can be conceived. No acquaint- 
ance with ordinary surveying can give any 
idea of the trouble and exertion involved. 
It is necessary to ascertain absolutely the 
position of an immense number of points, the 
true situation of which nature apparently in- 
tended to keep to herself, for she has thrown 
every possible obstacle in the way of finding 
it out. Altitudes have to be taken, angles 
measured with the theodolite, and outlines 
accurately sketched at places which it is very 
difficult to reach, and from which it is 
sometimes still more difficult to get back. 
This, indeed, was notably the case once with 
Mr. Reilly, who, determined to ascertain the 
true size and place of the Grande Aiguille de 
Triolet, climbed an exceptionally steep snow 
slope, and then, coming in sight of his peak, 
proceeded to make the necessary outlines. 
Meantime, the sun was hard at work upon 
the slope by which he had ascended, and so 
softened the snow as to cause serious danger 
during the descent. 

The physical labour required for explora- 
tions of this kind, is, as might be expected, 
enormous, and of the most tedious kind. It 
is true that a vast number of glacier expedi- 
tions have to be made, and that glacier ex- 
peditions present to many people a rare 
charm ; but it is one thing to make an ex- 
cursion through the most beautiful scenery 
in a mountain range, in order to cross a col 
or reach the summit of a peak, and another 
to trudge again and again over the same 
glacier, perhaps in its most monotonous and 
least interesting portions, in search, not of 
lovely views, but of necessary angles. 

The work, then, which is involved in an 
attempt to survey the greatest mountain 
range in Europe is of the most serious kind, 
and when the difficulties of the undertaking 
are fairly taken into consideration, and when 
it is remembered that the gentleman who 
actually succeeded in making a complete map 
of the district was not a professional sur- 
veyor, and had, while working, no skilled 
assistance whatever, it must certainly be ad- 
mitted that his performance was most re- 
markable, and that this amateur was very 
much in earnest indeed. 

Mr. Reilly commenced his labours in the 
summer of 1863. He received valuable aid 
from a great savant and Alpine traveller, 
who had, many years before, very carefully 
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laid down the position of some of the huge 
glaciers to the north-east of Mont Blane, 
and who was able to give a base line 
for the triangulation, as he had deter- 
mined the precise distance in English 
feet between two points on the north- 
west side of the valley. Beyond grr 
Mr. Reilly had, we believe, no ai 
whatever. During the summer of 1863, 
he worked incessantly, and some idea 
what the undertaking involved may be formed, 
when it is known that the sketches taken 
from his various stations, and on which his 
theodolite observations were noted, extended 
to the length of 160 feet, and those who 
know best the circumstances under which 
such drawings have to be made, will best appre- 
ciate the difficulties with which the unfalter- 
ing traveller had to cmtend. Returning to 
England, when he had at length obtained all 
the data required, Mr. Reilly, after several 
months of further labour, succeeded in pro- 
ducing from the materials he had collected 
what is probably the most trustworthy and 
perfect map which has yet been made of a 
great glacier district. 

All who examined it—and among them 
were some gentlemen not ill acquainted with 
the range of Mont Blanc—were struck with 
the amazing accuracy and clearness of the 
work ; the scale of » hich it should be said 
is very large, larger than that of the Govern- 
ment maps of Switzerland, the Tyrol, or the 
southern Alpine districts. But the indefatig- 
able amateur was still dissatisfied. Although 
no one could find the smallest error any- 
where, there lurked on his conscience the 
thought that possibly some of the glaciers on 
the south-eastern side of the chain had not 
received at his hands the attention which 
their territorial dignity demanded, and he 
accordingly spent part of the season of 1864 
in exploring the few mountain recesses which 
he had not previously visited. The small 
additions to the map which these investiga- 
tions rendered necessary were made, and the 
work, on a slightly reduced scale, has now 
been reproduced in chromolithography, under 
the direction of the Alpine Club, to whom 
the author has presented the entire copy- 
right. That body has not unfrequently been 
reproached with the singularly small result 
produced by its incessant labours. Many 
people undoubtedly find it difficult to sym- 
pathize with the mania which drives men up 
every peak and across every glacier they can 
get at. But mountaineers may now justly 
pride themselves on possessing amongst their 
number a gentleman who has shown a skill 
and a courageous perseverance almost without 
a parallel in the history of amateur effort. 








THE JESUIT. 


Le Jésuite. Par L’ Abbé * * *, Auteur du ‘‘Mau- 
dit” et de ‘‘La gy atc (Lacroix, Ver 


bocchhoven, and C'*, Paris, Bruxelles, &c.) 


IS book is written in the form of an 

autobiography, and purports to be the 
life of an ex-member of theOrder. The second 
son of noble and exceedingly wealthy parentr, 
Sainte-Maure, by the influence of his mother, 
and much to his father’s annoyance, is placed 
in a school conducted by the Jesuits. The 
hope of ultimately securing such a prize 
proved too strong for the ambition and ava- 
rice of the confraternity. With that wariness 
and cunning for which they are only too 
famous, they instil into the youth’s mind 
such love and veneration for the Order that, 
when his elder brother and father die, he 
sets aside his widowed mother’s dearest 
wishes, and determines to enlist under the 
banner of St. Ignatius. During the years of 
his noviciate he becomes acquainted with a 
certain Pere de Mongazin, who appears to 
be undera cloud. Accident—by making him 
a listener to the calumnious reports of two 
spies—enables the young man to be of some 
service to the priest. This establishesa bond 
of affection and confidence between the two, 
and the Pére de Mongazin tells Sainte- 
Maure his history ; how he had been tempted, 
out of sheer wickedness, by a woman who, as 
he now discovers, had never really loved him ; 
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how he had been tempted, and had sinned. 
This female monster, as it happens, by an 
5 i coincidence, i 


, 
when that you tleman is ordered, shortly 
afterwards, tobe talons to Italy for the benefit 
of his health, Madame de Flaviac is of the 
or There he is instrumental in a 

a few useful weeks, the fruit of her adul- 
terous intercourse with De Mongazin. The 
child is a daughter, who grows in grace and 
beauty as the story goes along, until at last 
Sainte-Maure himself discovers that he is 
deeply, though purely, in love with her, and 
that she reciprocates his affection. Fortu- 
nately, at this stage an uncongenial but in- 
evitable marriage separates the Platonic 
lovers, and t art in sorrow that is to 
know no end. , however, is anticipating 
very considerably, for in the meanwhile the 
hero goes through the various stages of his 
noviciate, takes the n vows, is or- 
dained priest, favoured with the most abso- 
lute confidence of the General of the Order 
in Rome, entrusted with cunningly-hidden 
secrets which only a select few are permitted 
to know, sent on political missions of the 
greatest delicacy and importance. All these 
marks of favour, however, are not enough to 

rve him from the spirit of reform and 
imnovation. The principal portion of the 
story embraces the period of the present 
Pope’s election, of his subsequent troubles, 
and of the Revolution of 1848. These are 
stirring times, and the Abbé de Sainte-Maure 
has drunk in their spirit. He determines, in 
his love for the er to which he belongs, 
to bring it into harmony with the prinaiples 
of modern civilization. Altered circumstances 
demand altered agencies; and if the Society 
of Jesus is ever to do anything for the good 
of mankind and of the Church, it can only 
be by completely cate a= eg Nothing 
but a strong dose of Li ism can save the 
effete old body. To propagate such views, a 
caution nothing short of Jesuitical is, of 
course, uired, for the General is deter- 
mined, with all the obstinacy of his age and 
station, to stand in the old ways, and his 
= are everywhere. Still Sainte-Maure 
oes not despair. He carries on an active 
propaganda among his brethren, and makes 
many disciples. is old friend Mongazin is 
one of his most earnest coadjutors. At last 
a favourable opportunity occurs for openly 
proclaiming the new doctrines. A decree, 
emanating from the General, convenes an 
assembly of delegates from all the provinces 
to meet in Rome. It meets; and, at the 
very first sitting, Mongazin, in a speech of 
remarkable eloquence and power, thunders 
inst the old abuses, and declares the course 


e action which alone can save the Order. 


Even among a body of Jesuits such a speech 
uced a wonderful sensation. The General 
is thunderstruck, but, like the sly old fox 
hho fe: the Winshuntletie tis wrath; anit adjourns 
the meeti During the next few hours he 
employs his influence in obtaining an 
order from the Pope dissolving the Assembly, 
d postponing its sittings to another year. 
‘His ruse is successful; and, by the power in 
him vested, the various delegates are again 
seattered over the face of the globe. Mon- 
in is sent to a distant mission in the far 
; for Sainte-Maure a worse fate is re- 
served. When the banished priests have all 
taken their departure, and everything in the 
Gest has resumed its wonted calm, he is 
hurried before a secret tribunal, at which 
the General presides, and condemned to die. 
By the help, however, of a friendly father, 
he escapes, to linger out the remnant of a 
shattered life. And so the story ends. 

Such is the brief outline of a not very 
clever novel, professing to initiate us into the 
secrets of a body which has long been, and 
still is in many countries, an object of hatred 
and terror. These feeli are the natural 

ing of the mystery in which the Order 
has always been pleased to shroud its actions. 
Men cannot forget the spirit of dark and un- 
serupulous intrigue by which it has so often 
been animated. There is some pleasure, 
therefore, in seeing the anonymous author of 
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the “ Maudit” taking advantage of his cloudy 
and intangible position to strike a blow at 
the Jesuits. He is ing them with their 
own weapons. But, when we have smiled at 
this for a moment, we cannot but ask our- 
selves what is the real value of such a book 
as the ‘‘Jésuite?’ We do not mean its 
artistic value as a work of fiction: That is 
very small. The writer, indeed, disclaims 
any ambition of the kind. His aims are far 
higher. He produces stories, because they 
are at present the best means of propagating 
his ideas among the masses of mankind. He 
claims to be judged by a higher standard than 
that we should apply to Edmond About or 
Alexandre Dumas. ell, judging it by this 
higher standard, we say regretfully that we 
scarcely see what real good can be effected by 
such a book. Was it the author’s object to 
excite the popular feeling against the Jesuits ? 
That has already and most effectually been done 
by writers whom the Abbé ‘“‘ Trois Etoiles” 
can scarcely hope to rival—Eugiéne Sue, Mi- 
chelet, and George Sand, for instance. Did he 
wish to brand the Society with such a mark 
as Pascal left festering on its forehead: for 
ever? An ambition so inordinate can scarcely 
have entered into a sane man’s brain ; but, 
granting that he might rationally wish at a 
very humble distance to follow in the foot- 
steps of the author of the ‘“‘ Provincial 
Letters,” we cannot think that he has taken 
the right course. An anonymous pamphlet- 
novel, however garnished with scraps of con- 
temporary history and transparent allusions 
to living or recently-deceased men, cannot 
be regarded as a work of any real weight. 
The unsupported statements of an individual 
who fears even to give his name as a 
guarantee to their accuracy, are not likely to 
possess much convincing power, except with 
those who are convinced already. It may 
be that what the Abbé says is correct, and 
that his only reason for not signing his pro- 
ductions is a wish to remain untroubled in 
the exercise of his priestly functions ; but 
the world will ever look with some suspicion 
on those would-be reformers who have not 
the courage to stand forth openly as the 
champions of their opinions. 

These remarks, however, do not, except in 
avery modified degree, apply to the ‘‘ Maudit.” 
The cases of that book and of the ‘‘ Jésuite ” 
are not quite similar. For, in the first 
place, the former is far the cleverer of the 
two ; and in the second, it bears the mark 
of being in a great measure a record of per- 
sonal experience, which the ‘‘ Jésuite,” in our 
humble opinion, does not. This at once con- 
stitutes a wide distinction. An anonymous 
writer may be listened to with profit when 
he speaks of things which he evidently knows 
well. But when he cannot make out this 
title to a hearing, he really had better be 
silent, even in the interest of the cause he 
professes to have at heart. 








THE LAW OF THE PROPHET. 


A Digest of Moohummudan Law on the Subjects to 
which it is usually Applied by British Courts of 
Justice in India. Compiled and translated 
from authorities in the original Arabic, with 
an Introduction and Explanatory Notes. By 
Neil B. E. Baillie. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
HE Koran is supposed to be the only 

T book which a Mussulman need read. 

It is said to contain all that he requires for 

his conduct here and his safety hereafter. 

Whenever he is in doubt, he is told to refer 

to its pages for direction. Should he ever 

despond, he is expected to draw comfort from 
the same source. 

It is certainly convenient to have all that 
it is necessary to know and to practise, con- 
tained within the limits of one volume. But 
though everything is contained in the Koran, 
not every Mussulman is quaiified for rightly 
understanding its contents. Its maxims are 
binding on judges, but the judges interpret 
them after their own fashion. Thus the 
Mussulman who knows the Koran by heart 
may blunder when he applies its precepts, in 
the sense understood by him, to the transac- 
tions of everyday life. Hence the need for 
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a digest of the law as applied in practice. On 
one of these digests Mr. Baillie’s work is 
based. From different. sources he has ‘com- 
piled whatever is required to elucidate the 
several cases expounded. He has executed 
his difficult task in a way which deserves our 
highest praise. By the general reader, his 
labours will not be appreciated. His huge 
volume will not be found on the shelves of 
any circulating library. Chiefly for that rea- 
son, we deem it expedient to give an account 
of a few of the curious things with which 
that volume is filled. 

Everybody knows that a Mussulman can 
have four wives ; but very few are aware of 
the conditions under which he espouses them. 
Mutual consent is sufficient for a valid mar- 
riage, marriage being wholly a civil contract. 
But a wife is much more independent of her 
husband than if the marriage were made ac- 
cording to English law. She retains the power 
of disposing of her property. As a set-off, 
her husband is not lable for her debts. On 
the other hand, he is bound to maintain her ; 
but should he think fit, he may divorce her 
at any moment without assigning a reason. 
There are no less than thirteen different 
forms of divorce. Notwithstanding, it is un- 
common for a Mussulman husband to exercise 
this inestimable privilege. Before marriage, 
he is expected to settle a large dower on his 
wife. On being divorced, orthe marriage being 
declared void, the wife receives the dower. 
‘*A large part of it is usually made eligible 
at any time, so that a wife is enabled to hold 
the dower im terrorem over her husband ; 
and divorce and polygamy, though perfectly 
allowable by the law, are thus very much 
in the nature of luxuries, which are confined 
to the rich.” 

Itis much easier for a Mussulman to observe 
the law as to the maintenance of his wife, 
than it is for an English husband to find 
money enough to enable his wife to dress and 
deport herself according to the fashion. 
‘* Proper maintenance comprehends food, 
‘* raiment, and lodging. . . . Asa husband 
** should give his wife a sufficient supply of 
** food, so ought he also to furnish her with 
*‘such condiments as are usually taken 
‘* therewith. He ought also to furnish her 
‘* with whatever is necessary for cleanliness, 
‘** according to the customs of the place, and 
‘* a sufliciency of water to wash her person 
‘and clothes. But he is not bound to give 
‘* her what administers to comfort and en- 
** joyment, such as kiwszab and kohl, which 
*‘he may give or withhold at his pleasure: 
** But if he gives them, it is incumbent on 
‘** her to make use of them. Nor is he under 
‘any obligation to furnish her with per- 
‘* fumes, except in so far as may be neces- 
*‘ sary to subdue the odour of perspiration ; 
‘nor even to supply her with medicine in 
** sickness, nor the hire and fees of a physician, 
** bleeder, or shaver.” (Page 442.) This is 
a very instructive passage. It proves that 
a Mussulman husband has great latitude as 
to what he may give or withhold. That which 
‘* administers to delight and enjoyment” he 
may withhold, but should he determine to 
give his wife a treat, she must accept it. 
With astonishment we read that he is 
not bound to furnish her with perfumes, 
medicines, or, whenever. she fancies 
herself ill, to call ina physician. Perfumes, 
physic, and the doctor may sometimes be in 
dispensable ; but costly dresses are not neces- 
sary adjuncts to the married state. The 
foliowing passage shows that the Prophet 
intended to save his followers from the inflic- 
tion of extravagant milliners’ bills. We 
fear, however, that the words we shall put 
in italics would justify a wife in ruining her 
Mussulman husband by her costly dresses, 
without his being entitled to claim protection 
from a court of law: ‘“* The dress which it is 
‘< incumbent on a husband to supply to his 
‘“‘ wife, is what is customary [fashionable ?], 
“‘ and in quantity it must be suited to the 
‘“geason of the year, whether summer or 
‘“‘winter. It is to be decreed twice a-year, 
‘¢ for six months at a time, and if decreed 
‘‘ for six months, she is not entitled to any 
‘more before the expiration of the term. 
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‘* Tf, then, the dress be torn within the term, 
“and it should appear that if worn or used 
‘*in the ordinary way this would not have 
‘* happened, he is not liable for another, but 
** otherwise he is liable; while if, on the 
‘* other hand, the dress should still be good 
* at the expiration of the term, and it should 
** appear that this has happened in conse- 
** quence of its not having been worn, or 
‘only partially, and alternately with other 
** clothes, she would be entitled to another 
** dress, but otherwise not. It is also incum- 
** bent on the husband to give his wife a 
‘* proper bed or cushions to sit or lean upon, 
** aecording to his condition ; and in all cases 
** when a husband is bound to supply the 
** maintenance of his wife’s servant, he must 
** also supply the servant’s dress.” 

Lest the foregoing passages should not con- 
vince Englishwomen that Mussulmans might 
prove unfeeling husbands, we may add that 
if a Mussulman should marry a Christian, 
this, though legal, would be accounted 
‘‘abominable.” Should he travel into a 
country governed by true believers, and leave 
his wife in one governed by Christians, she 
thereupon ceases to be his wife. There is, 
however, another side to the picture. A wife 
whoistired of her husband may, under certain 
conditions, divorce him. 

The other maxims of Mochummudan law 
are more interesting to the professional than 
to the general reader. They are set forth 
and illustrated with great clearness and ful- 
ness in Mr. Baillie’s digest. So well has he 
executed his task, that his work must become 
the standard work of reference on the 
subjects to which it relates. Nobody can 
mistake what is the exact bearing of the Moo- 
hummudan law on any given matter. This 
isagreatadvantage. Butitis counterbalanced 

an insuperable objection. That law is so 
clear, because it is fixed : its provisions can 
neither be amended nor altered. We prefer 
laws which can be modified to suit new 
circumstances. In our opinion, Parliament 
is a more useful and admirable lawgiver than 
the Prophet. 








THE ELECTION OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 


R some time past, the question of the 
representation of minorities, and the pos- 
sibility of limiting the political absolutism of 
the majority in a community where any ap- 
proach to Democracy prevails, has assumed a 
growing importance, and there is no doubt 
that, in our own country, the diminution of 
the zeal of many sincere middle-class Parlia- 
mentary Reformers is very much due to a 
growing igs ome of complication and difti- 
culty in the adjustment of the relative rights 
of every class in the community. 
Simultaneously with a recognition of the 
importance of this difficulty in politics, there 
has grown up, both in England and on the 
continent of Europe, a wide-spread convic- 
tion of the vast consequences to society and 
the world of the free development of indivi- 
dual idiosyncrasies. This, in our own coun- 
try, has been partly owing to the powerful 
advocacy by Mr. Buckle of that aspect of the 
truth which seems most contrary to a full 
acknowledgment of the importance of indi- 
vidual effort. But the controversies which 
Mr. Buckle has called forth have been them- 
selves a striking example of the utility of 
vigorous discussion and variety of opinion. 
He has stated his own side of the question 
with such effect, that he has drawn out all 
that can be said in opposition to it. And he 
has, moreover, stimulated other thinkers to 
seek for the underlying principles which may 
be capable of harmonizing the apparently 
contradictory theories of the powerful influ- 
ence of individual genius on human affairs, 
and of the inevitable progress of given causes 
in developing certain effects upon society at 
. e fullest exposition, both of the 
rights and the value of the individual mem- 
bers of society, is, however, to be found in 
the two great works of Mr. Mill on ‘‘ Liberty” 
and on ‘* 9A meyer gem ” In his 
** Liberty,” he has treated the question in its 
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social and moral and brought it fully 
before the English public ; in his ‘‘ Represen- 
tative Government,” he has shown the need 
of conflicting elements to produce a well- 
balanced soviety. He has led us up in this 
last work to the great political problem of the 
present day, with which we see him still 
grappling in his last letter to the electors of 
Westminster—the danger of class legisla- 
tion, and of the despotism of the numerical 
majority. 

It has been reserved, we think, for Mr. 
Hare, in his ‘“‘Treatise on Representation,” 
to point out that it is precisely by the full 
development of the moral and social doctrine 
of Mr. Mill’s work on *‘ Liberty” that the 
great political problem of our time can be 
solved. It is by giving free scope to the 
political expression of the varieties of opinion 
of every individual member of the community 
that the danger of class legislation must be 
removed, and it is by founding our whole 
political system on individual liberty, that 
the tyranny of the majority is to be avoided. 
Personal representation, as taught and ad- 
vocated by Mr. Hare, strikes at the root of 
the most threatening evil of Democracy, not 
by modifying Democracy, but by developing 
it. Itis democratic in the highest degree, 
because it is the carrying out of the funda- 
mental principle of Democracy ; it may also 
justly be called conservative, for by its aid 
society can preserve whatever is truly advan- 
tageous in our present system, which is now 
obtained by indirect and imperfect means. 
We govern at present by Parliament, which 
represents a majority of the minority ; and 
by public opinion, which may equally well be 
said to represent a minority of the majority. 
By this clumsy and elaborate method, we try 
to obtain a general average of the wishes of 
the nation, without putting it in the power 
of any one important section to force its 
wishes on the rest. Personal representation, 
as developed in Mr. Hare’s scheme, aims at 
attaining the same object by a method per- 
fectly simple in principle, and adapted in 
practice to the circumstances of modern 
society, to which the public press, steam 
and telegraphic communication, and the 
spread of primary education, offer facilities 
that were not open to the inventors of local 
representation and government by numerical 
majorities. Our present system is, moreover, 
essentially a temporary expedient. It is 
impossible but that the mass of the nation, 
as it advances in political intelligence, will 
force its way more and more into direct 
political action, and, in proportion as it does 
so, will expose our whole society to the 
dangers of government by a mere numerical 
majority. Mr. Hare’s system, on the con- 
trary, will enable us to weleome every addi- 
tion that it may be thought expedient, on 
any grounds, to make to the number of 
voters ; for, while it is better adapted than 
our present system to produce the best 
results possible with a limited franchise, its 
full and perfect action will be seen exactly 
in proportion as the suffrage can be made 
universal—that is, can be made to comprise 
every element in the national life. ‘*The 
‘* principle always kept in view,” says Mr. 
Hare, in the preface to the last edition of his 
‘** Treatise,” ‘* has been, that in forming the 
‘* representative assembly of the nation, full 
** play should be given to the expression of 
‘*all opinions and sentiments, that they may 
‘be admitted to the test and scrutiny of 
‘discussion. The electors are the dispersed 
‘inhabitants of an extensive and populous 
‘* kingdom, possessing knowledge and powers 
‘*of thought infinitely varied and diffused ; 
‘‘and to expect that the electoral forms of a 
‘‘rude and illiterate age will gather for the 
“national benefit the fruit of this expanded 
‘* intelligence, is as reasonable as to suppose 
‘‘that the vast manufacturing results of this 
“day could be produced by the primitive 
“loom and the hammer. To succeed in this 
‘work, it is indispensable that every elector 
‘*should have the widest field of choice, and 
‘** the most extensive sphere for co-operation. 
“¢It is by comparison that the standard of 
‘‘ excellence is raised. ‘As we eliminate 
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‘* comparison we fall into dead acquiescence.’ 
** It is by the co-operation of kindred and 
** sympathetic minds that great ends are 
‘‘accomplished. In the kingdom there 
‘‘is a range wide enough for that accord 
‘* which can be rarely obtained in any single 
‘* constituency. ‘ The essence of liberty is 
‘* the simultaneous manifestation and action 
*¢ of all rights, all interests, all social elements 
‘* and forces.’ We follow the true guiding 
*‘ of experience when we found our con- 
‘* clusions of the probable actions of men 
** from the motives by which they are com- 
‘monly guided : it is thus that the science 
** of political economy has been evolved ; and 
‘‘in the improvement of representative 
‘** institutions we must pursue the same 
‘* method.” —‘‘ Treatise on Representation,” 
Third Edition, pp. xvii. xviii. 

The evil justly complained of at present in 
our political system is the undue preponder- 
ance of the interests and opinions of certain 
privileged minorities ; the evil dreaded in the 
future, if universal, or even a very greatly 
extended, suffrage were to prevail, is the 
equally undue preponderance of the interests 
and opinions of the numerical majority. Mr. 
Hare’s system of Personal representation, 
by giving full scope to individual peculiari- 
ties of character, and permitting them to 
split the whole nation into voluntary consti- 
tuencies, strikes at the root of class domina- 
tion wherever there is universal suffrage, and 
must greatly mitigate it, even when exercised 
within a limited franchise. At the same 
time, it secures the full value of every vote, 
and it adds very much to the dignity of the 
representative body, and the political weight 
of the representatives, by making every one 
of these latter the representative of a unani- 
mous constituency, and the genuine represen- 
tative of what he is sent to represent. By 
the adoption of it, class legislation and the 
tyranny of the majority will be reduced to 
bugbears, which we shall one day as plainly 
see to be the artificial products of our own 
legislation as were the imaginary interests of 
trade under the old system of commercial 
protection. 

The method by which Mr. Hare proposes 
to remove the evils of our present system of 
representation of local majorities, and to. 
secure the advantages of national and per- 
sonal representation, is so simple, that, as in 
some of the other most remarkable inven- 
tions of genius, the idea seems self-evident, 
when once the mind has seized it. Indeed, 
its very simplicity seems to have prevented 
many minds from grasping it; they pass it 
aside, while looking out for something elabo- 
rate and difficult. The object of representa- 
tive government being in fact to condense 
popular opinion, the first thing necessary to 
carry out Mr. Hare’s scheme is to divide the 
whole enfranchised population by the num- 
ber of members of Parliament we wish to 
have. Every voter is then to name whoever 
he wishes for as his representative, and who- 
ever has been named by the same proportion 
to the whole population that he himself bears 
to the whole Parliament, will be sent to 
Parliament to represent that portion. In this 
way, every member must represent the spon- 
taneous choice of a unanimous constituency, 
and his vote in the House is thus as complete 
and perfect an epitome of the wishes and 
opinions of his constituents as it seems pos- 
sible for representative government to obtain. 
Being so, it is also the fullest development of 
was Deassenney that has ever been suggested, 
for this method excludes the pure Democracy 
of ancient times only in order, by classifica- 
tion and conglomeration, to carry out the 


| original idea of political representation. On 


the other hand (and herein consists the 
thorough suitability of personal representa- 
tion to the wants of our own time), the pro- 
vision that every elector is free to name 
whom he pleases to represent him, provides 
for the unfettered liberty of thought of the 
electors. I am not free to choose whom I 
will, if I may only choose one of a few men 
who chance to pe most of my neighbours. 
The system of local re ntation, as we 
have it now, is indeed, when we lock straight 
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at it, one of the absurdest relics of a bygone 
state of society still existing among us. Why 
should I be in any way influenced in my 
choice by the likings of a fellow-voter, whose 
only point of resemblance to me is that he 
lives in the same neighbourhood? I must 
combine to carry out representative govern- 
ment, but why should I not be free to com- 
bine with anyone in the same nation who 
agrees with me in judgment? Personal re- 
a ae indeed, leaves me free to vote 

or the same man that my neighbour votes 
for, if my neighbour and I chance to think 
alike—and if our being neighbours is either 
the consequence or the cause of like sympa- 
thies, [ shall probably do so; otherwise, it 
leaves me free to vote along with any other 
individual of the same nation, known or 
unknown to me, who agrees with me on the 
matter in hand. 

Liberty of individual voting on the part 
of the electors ; the representation of unani- 
mous constituencies on the part of the mem- 
bers ; these are the two essential elements of 
Mr. Hare’sscheme. By whatever method of 
details it may seem best to obtain them, our 
oe of it must depend on what we think 
of these two principles for the foundation of 
a political system. Mr. Hare has in his 

‘ Treatise” suggested a very complete method 
for carrying out his primary ideas, and in the 
ese (the third) edition, just published, 

e has availed himself of various suggestions, 
in order to improve on his first proposals in 
matters of detail. To understand and follow 
out all these details is not difficult—at least, 
is not more difficult than to understand and 
follow the whole theory of any other practical 
business. It is not, however, to these details 
that we should wish to draw the attention of 
any but practical politicians and lawyers. 
But the idea of personal representation, as 
opposed to local representation, and the re- 
presentation of majorities or minorities, is 
of such great importance, is so thoroughly 
applicable to the wants that are now making 
themselves felt in politics, and is likely to be 
so fertile in whatever mind it is once planted, 
that Mr. Hare’s valuable and suggestive 
“Treatise” cannot be too widely known or too 
attentively stu-lied. ae 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Although this review has not proved a perfect 
imitation of the Revue des Deux Mondes, yet it 
promises to become a really valuable addition to 
our copious periodical literature. We look for- 
ward with impatience to the time when its 
articles will be less conspicuous than they now 
are for the uniformity of their tone. As yet, all 
the writers are wonderfully unanimous. The 
prospectus led us to expect that they would be 
quite the reverse. 

It has been said that any publication would be 
unacceptable to the English public which did not 
take a side and represent a party. Many believe 
that if The Fortnightly were to be conducted on 
the principles of impartiality and independence, 
it would necessarily fail. We cannot think so. 
The experiment has been tried for some time in 
the case of Tue Reaper. We leave it to others 
to say whether or not our columns are the less 
attractive, because we freely admit into them 
yo mem and sometimes contradictory signed 
articles on the most important problems of the 
day. Certainly, in no other way can such 
problems be satisfactorily treated or finally 
solved. 

The first article in this number of 7'he Fort- 
nightly is by Mr. Anthony Trollope, and treats 
of Henry Taylor’s poems. The reviewer's object 
is to hasten the time when Mr. Taylor’s exceed- 


ing merits as a poet shall be rated at their real 
value by the public. As the revieweristhoroughly 
in earnest, his article is very readable. It is 


more than readable ; it is a discriminating and 
just estimate of the works of a very remark- 
able writer. 
At first sight, there does not appear to be any 
connexion between the Spanish Church and 
ish Finance. Lord Edward St. Maur 
however, that the former has exercised a 
very important influence over the latter. The 
Srenish cle enjoyed, till quite recently, by the 
» Was chiefly owi to the 
enormous amount of freehold roperty held in 
mortmain by the Church. The land so held has 
now been ted. What the Church has lost 





in power, the State has gained both in money 
and influence. That the measure is a beneficial 
one for the State is indisputable. It is open to 
question, however, whether or not it has been 
too sweeping, or carried into effect too hastily. 
The writer holds that Constitutional government 
in Spain has not proved wholly successful. He 
blames the Ministers for not having made any 
‘*advance towards applying modern knowledge 
‘‘to improvements in commercial legislation.” 
He alse remarks: ‘*‘ The economical merits of 
‘*the Spanish Constitutional system are hard to 
‘‘discern. Far from observing the homely 
‘‘maxims of economy, Spanish Governments 
‘have, to the utmost of their smaller means, 
‘* united the profuseness of their Imperial neigh- 
‘‘bour without following his wiser commercial 
‘‘ legislation. So far as the country’s material 
‘‘ welfare is concerned, administration by the 
‘* soldier-ministers of Spain seems to combine 
‘* the vices of military rule with the instability 
‘* of popular government. And this administra- 
‘* tion is the nation’s whole reward after endur- 
‘* ing a weary quarter of a century of civil wars, 
** of changes, and of trials, all to establish a free 
‘* government.” The paper is full of valuable 
facts. The inferences hewn from them are 
sound and well-stated. 

Being dissatisfied with the generally received 
opinions respecting Catiline, Professor Beesly, 
in the third article, furnishes us with a very 
different view of him. It is here said that all 
we know about the great conspirator is derived 
from the writings of his enemies. But it is far 
easier to discredit the old opinions than to 
advance others which are less open to question. 
It does not follow that, because one view is false, 
its opposite must be true. Granting, however, 
everything that Professor Beesly claims, wherein 
are we the wiser? What matters it to us 
whether Catiline were the monster Cicero would 
have us believe, orthe true patriot Professor Beesly 
asks us to consider him? We hold that the 
worship of great historical names has done more 
than anything else to hinder the acquisition of a 
right knowledge of history and a proper respect 
for its teaching. Less mistakes would be made, 
fewer prejudices might be entertained, were the 
personal element in history wholly disregarded, 
and events more carefully studied. To the wife, 
children, and friends of any historical personage 
it was of very great consequence whether he 
were what is called a good man, or the reverse. 
To us, his personal qualities are matters of 
supreme indifference. What purpose can it 
serve, when considering a chain, to dispute as 
to the particular polish or roughness of any one 
link ? To all those, however, in whose eyes the 
personal characters of Cicero and Catiline wi 
matters of great moment, Professor Beesly’s 
article cannot be too warmly recommended. It is 
notable as much for the sm iness and dash of its 
style, as for the thoroughness and amount of the 
learning contained in it. 

The other articles are, the second instalment 
of the Editor’s series of valuable papers on 
‘** The Principles of Success in Literature ;” the 
continuation of Mr. Trollope’s novel; ‘‘ Thor- 
waldsen and his Critics ;’ ‘*‘ Democracy in Eng- 
land ;” and a poem called ‘‘ Martin’s Puzzle,” by 
George Meredith. Among the short notices of 
books, is one which deserves mention. It is by 
the Editor, and treats of two ee by Dr. 
Chapman. The subject of one of these is ‘‘ Sea- 
sickness : its Nature and Treatment.” The 
treatment consists in applying ice, enclosed in 
a peculiarly formed india-rubber bag, to the 
sufferer’s spine. That the application has seldom 
failed in preventing or removing the malady, 
nearly every one has testified who has made 
the experiment. The Editor of 7'he Fortnightly 
emphatically recommends the subject for con- 
sideration, giving it as his opinion that ‘‘the 
**plan is certainly worth a trial. It is not 
‘‘costly. It is not difficult. It is not dan- 
**gerous. Should it fail to give the promised 
‘* relief, the traveller will be in no worse condi- 
** tion than before.” 








THE MAGAZINES, 


Blackwood has one very interesting and one 
very amusing paper this month. The latter is 
from the pen of Cornelius O'Dowd. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ Hero-Worship and its Dangers.” The 
subject of it is the freaks and misfortunes of a 
stony-hearted money-lender, named Nathan 
Joel. Mr. Joel had conceived a great admira- 
tion for King Victor Emmanuel. ‘‘ Talkof Na- 
= em. Sir!” he would say, ‘‘ he’s a hum- 
4 2. Fg imposition—a wily, tricky, intriguing 
“dodger. If you want a t man—a man 
** that never knew fear—a man that is above all 
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‘¢ flimsy affectation—a man of the heroic stamp— 
‘there he is for you! As for Garibaldi, he’s 
‘¢ not to be compared to him. Garibaldi was an 
‘¢ adventurer, and made adventure a career ; 
‘‘but here’s a king! here’s a man who has a 
‘¢throne, who was born in a palace, descended 
‘¢ from a long line of royal ancestors, and instead 
‘of giving himself up to a life of inglorious 
‘* ease and self-indulgence, he mounts his horse 
‘and heads a regiment, Sir. He takes to the 
‘* field like the humblest soldier in his ranks, 
‘* goes out, thrashes the Austrians, drives them 
‘‘out of Milan, hunts them over the plains of 
‘‘ Lombardy, and in seven days raises the Five 
‘* per Cents. from fifty-one and a-half to eighty- 
‘‘two and a-quarter ‘for the Account.’ Show 
‘‘me the equal of that in history, Sir. There’s 
‘‘not another man in Europe who could have 
‘done as much for the market.” What the 
King did for Mr, Joel it would be unfair to dis- 
close. ‘‘ Notes and Notions from Italy” is a 
more solid paper; but it is enlivened with seve- 
ral curious details and anecdotes. A _ song, 
‘* How to Make a Pedigree,” is hardly so clever 
as the little volume on which it is based. The 
policy of this country towards New Zealand is 
stigmatized as ‘‘ vacillating and uncertain” in 
the paper on ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Policy in New Zea- 
land.” 

This month’s number of Fraser is unusuall 
good. Nearly every paper will repay perusal. 
The most striking ones are those entitled 
‘** English Ultramontanism,” ‘‘ England’s Future 
Attitude towards Europe and towardsthe World,” 
‘*Nooks and Byeways,” ‘‘ On Subterranean 
Ice,” and ‘*The Assassination of President 
Lincoln.” The latter is the best of the many, 
treating of the same subject, which we have 
read. The author, ‘‘ An American Abolitionist,” 
disapproves of Lincoln’s procrastinating policy; 
but he is even more strongly opposed to the 
vindictive policy which President Johnson has 
pledged himself to carry out. The following preg- 
nant sentences thoroughly merit consideration : 
** By no civilized code is punishment justifiable, 
‘* except as a warning to those who may be 
‘** tempted to the commission of a crime similar 
**to that punished. But if, as the North has 
** declared, and the world has recognized, it was 
**a purely pro-slavery rebellion that has been 
** crushed, a repetition of the crime or recur- 
** rence of the evil is rendered impossible by the 
‘* absence of ‘the origin and mainspring’ of them 
‘* slavery.” ‘*There is no wonder that a 
‘* great angry cloud should have gathered under 
‘‘the cruel suffermgs and wrongs which 
‘*have reached their climax in the last 
‘terrible event ; but it will require all 
**the lightning in that cloud to purify the 
” guiaeel atmosphere and burn up the iniquity 
‘*of America. Every scaffold that is raised will 
**be a rod of steel to draw aside its strength; 
‘every human victim will be a vent for 
**its force. The truest friend of America 
‘‘and of freedom could wish that not only 
‘‘every Confederate leader should escape, but 
**that even the wretched Booth had not been 
‘* overtaken, so that the great power of a roused 
‘and indignant people should have had no 
‘* escape but in breaking itself upon the imper- 
**sonal monster which carries innumerable 
‘* inhumanities, rebellions, and assassinations in 
‘its breast. If the anti-slavery men wish 
**to swerve from that sign by which they 
‘“‘have conquered; to give to oppression 
‘‘martyrs ; to divide the sympathy of 
‘* the world ; to raise the names of scoffed fugi- 
**tives into watchwords of future feuds; to 
‘*lend Jefferson Davis the mighty weapon of 
** John Brown—let them catch and hang all the 
** leading Southerners they can. They will preve 
‘**that the New World has not unlearned the 
‘* folly of the Old. If they wish the North to 
‘* show its divine authority, and power to bring 
‘* a higher social stratum over the South, they 
** will show it by letting those saurian methods 
‘* characteristic of oppression pass at once into 
‘* extinction.” 

The articles in T'he Eclectic and Colburn’s United 
Service Magazine are varied and _—— 
those in the former being, in addition, very well 
written. 

The Cornhill contains a timely paper on ‘‘Con- 
fession.” The writer points out with great 
clearness the exact bearing of our law on this 
subject. He likewise shows how very untrust- 
worthy the majority of confessions really are. 
The paper is worthy of attention at the present 
moment, when so many are of opinion that who- 
ever confesses to have committed a crime must 
necessarily be a criminal. A on * Pro- 
vincialism” will be distasteful to many very 
good people who spend their lives in the pro- 
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vinces. — the writer does not mean to dis- 
parage dwellers in country towns, and to 
magnify the merits of those who, for their 
sins, are obliged to inhabit the metropolis. 
He defines provincialism as ‘‘ the residuum which 
remains after the course of events has drawn 
the ablest men away.” He adds : ‘‘ When once a 
town is attacked by provincialism, it loses its 
relish for ideas—its intellectual ambition. Natu- 
rally, the able men who are born in it begin 
to run away. At last comes a stage when it im- 
ports ideas, like the fashions from London, and 
gets its intellectual life down by the train.” It 
might have been added that a distinguishing 
mark of provincialism is the habit of apologising 
for being forced to live at a distance from 
London. According to provincial notions, 
the greater the city in which men live, 
the more notable they are. The second 
part of a paper on ‘The English Drama” is 
even more interesting than the first. The writer 
has done well in pointing out the error of con- 
cluding that Shakespeare was an isolated man of 
genius, that he towered above his contempo- 
raries as highly as over his successors. Some of 
his contemporaries, on the contrary, were not 
inferior to him in certain things. They fell 
short of him because their greatness consisted 
in particular aptitudes, because their achieve- 
ments were confined within a limited range. 
“Take him for all in all,” and we must pro- 
nounce him unique. Yet we should not forget, 
in contemplating his perfection, the great ex- 
cellencies of men like Peel and Marlowe, 
Webster, Ford, and Massinger. The last paper, 
on ‘‘ Vidocq and the Sansons,” contains some 
very interesting facts about the great detective 
and the great executioner. 

Macmillan contains a paper for every reader, 
and the quality is equal to the variety. Mr. 
Palgrave, while showing that women have not 
rivailed men as ts, painters, or musicians, 
centends that hitherto they have not had a fair 
chance. We have asked women to do that 
without training which but few men, having all 
the advantages of careful training, can succeed 
in accomplishing. In truth, women are un- 
fairly weighted in the race. Till they have 
fair play it is idle to speculate as to whether or 
not they can win the prize. Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s paper, ‘‘ About Salmon,” will attract 
and ¢ nnmerous readers. He treats his 
subject with real enthusiasm and thorough know- 
ledge. The least satisfactory paper is on Miss 
Meteyard’s life of Wedgwood. The writer is too 
enchanted with the handsome volume which 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have produced, to 
discriminate between the perfection of the 
binding and illustrations and the very unsatis- 
factory letter press. Mr. Francis Galton 
discusses with very great acuteness the puzzling 

uestion, how far are mental qualities hereditary ? 
He inclines to the belief that we can breed clever 
people as well as finely-shaped animals. In the 
main we agree with him. In the instances quoted 
of notable sons having sprung from notable 
— he has overlooked the chancethe children 

ad of rising on account of the position held by 
the parents. Genius is born ; but talent means 
opportunity. We recommend the paper to the 
careful consideration of all wis are in- 
terested in one of the most curious pro- 
blems connected with our species. When we 
mention that the paper on ‘‘ The Death of Pre- 
sident Lincoln,” and that entitled ‘‘ Lincolniana,”’ 
are from the pens of Goldwin Smith and Mr. 
Dicey, we have said enough in their praise. 

As regards variety, Temple Bar is not inferior 

to any of the monthly magazines. Mr. Sala 
ives an interesting notice of the ‘‘Calle del 
bispo,” the principal street in Havana, the 
capital of the cigar island. ‘‘ House-hunting in 
Munich” is a sketch of the difficulties en- 
countered by all who desire to reside in the 
capital of Bavaria. ‘‘On Duty with the In- 
spector” is a minute picture of the interior 
of the Marylebone Workhouse. Some details 
are given which will be more useful in 
imparting information to the public, than they 
ean be in gratifying to the Board of Guardians. 
There is also an elaborate ron the Ameri- 
can struggle. One thing civil war in America 
has done, that is to cause us to take a greater 
interest in American affairs than we used to do. 
‘We trust that the more Englishmen know of the 
Americans, the better they will like them. 
As it is, both their knowledge of America and 
their love for the clever citizens of that marvel- 
lous rege are far less perfect than they 
ight 
e most notable paper in The St. James's 
Magazine is from the of Octave Delepierre. 
It treats of the sradition coneerning William 





Tell. He brings together the proofs which have 
been collected by various writers to show the 
absurdity of the story. We fear that despite all 
that has been or may yet be written on the sub- 
ject, the mass of mankind will continue to be- 
lieve the story, not because they can demon- 
strate its truth, but simply because their fathers 
believed it. The Englishwoman’s Magazine con- 
tains a valuable and well-written paper by the 
Rev. T. G, Bonny, on ‘‘Man before History.” 
One on ‘‘ Death” is less lugubrious than its 
title would lead us to expect. The writer en- 
forces the truth, which is obvious enough, but 
very seldom received as it ought to be, that it is 
as natural to die as to be born. Excessive 
lamentation at the death of any one is as un- 
natural as immoderate joy over the birth of a 
child. It is only a few heathen nations who 
have wisdom to acknowledge and act upon this 
maxim. 

The Watch Tower is one of the healthiest 
of the newborn periodicals. The Old Rector 
continues his papers ‘‘In the Vicarage.” 
‘* Chiefly of Sensation Novels,’”’ is the title of a 
very clever and not uninstructive paper. 
Curiously enough, it is printed in a very un- 
English way. Nearly every other sentence, and 
sometimes a single sentence stands for a para- 
graph. The resultis a jerkinesss which is very dis- 
agreeable. In a paper on ‘‘ Esoteric Poetry,” the 
difference between Tennyson and Robert Brown- 
ing is well stated. The shortcomings of the latter 
are clearly exposed, and the task is performed 
in a = which proves that the critic admires 
even when he censures. Zhe Churchman’s 
Family Magazine contains not only good articles, 
but also one very beautiful illustration. The sub- 
ject of the latter is ‘‘ An English Orchard.” It 
adds much to the value of this number. This 
month London Society, in which the illustrations 
are usually very well done, contains one which 
is exceptionally good. It is by Miss Adelaide 
Claxton, and is entitled ‘‘On the Road to 
Dinner.” 

The second number of The Shilling Magazine 
is better than the first. At the end is an ad- 
dress from ‘‘the Editor to his readers.” He says, 
‘‘Through his acquaintance and connexion 
‘* with European and American men of letters, 
** he hopes to have such contributions on topics 
‘* native to themselves, and within their f i 
‘* scope, as will stamp the Magazine with a cos- 
‘*mopolitan character, and afford its readers a 
‘* varied range of new information on the topics 
‘* continually arising throughout the civilized 
‘world. From Paris, its centre, he will 
‘*endeavour to procure some of those op- 
‘sonia which spice its literature with so 
‘*much wit and ingenious invention; and, as 
‘* a still more novel feature, he will put himself 
‘*in correspondence with some of the most dis- 
‘tinguished men of letters in the American 
‘* States—some of them his personal friends and 
‘* correspondents — such as Motley, Palfrey, 
‘* Olmsted, Dana, Lowell, and Longfellow, and 
‘*the eminent writer on the ‘ History of the 
‘« Intellectual Development of Europe,’ John 
‘* William Draper, M.D., LL.D., &c., &e. ; and 
‘‘from these and other sources he expects 
‘*to derive such contributions as will be 
‘* characteristic of the literature of different 
‘‘ countries, such as afford materials for the 
‘‘estimate of our comparative advancement, 
‘‘ which will be varied in their characteristics 
‘¢ and welcome in their variety. The editor will 
‘* spare no pains to obtain such contributions 
‘* from all quarters where the promise is great, 
‘“‘and the “harvest is already so rich and 
‘* abundant.” 





Sir Felix Foy, Bart. By Dutton Cook, Author 


of ‘*Leo,” &c. 3 Vols. (Sampson, Low, 
Son, & Marston.)—‘‘ Sir Felix Foy” is a 
thoroughly pleasant book to read. Its story is 


exceedingly interesting, though it is perfectly 
free from the sensational element; its tone is 
healthy and genial ; and its characters are drawn 
with no less care than skill. The most promi- 
nent among them are those of Sir Felix Foy 
himself, and of Miss Lydia Finch, the lady who 
eventually becomes his wife. His is a difficult 
figure to invest with any romantic charm, but 
hers is very piquant and attractive. He is a 
banker, cldecty, stiff, strait-laced, and selfish ; 
she is a bright, clever, young girl, whom nature 
has endowed with an excellent constitution, 
lively spirits, and a capacity for enjoying life 
and all its pleasures to the full ; but fortune has 
treated her less kindly than him. He is rich, 
but makes little use of his money, except as an 
agent in commerce, and society smiles upon him, 
though he takes little trouble to return the compli- 





acutely from how many pleasures her poverty 
debars her, and she is of humble bi and 
ardently desires to rise to those heights which 
she sees bathed in golden light, while her own 
home is — in shadow. Her struggles up- 
wards are irably described, from the time 
when she first a in the parlour of her 
andmother, a quiet old lady who lets lodgings 
in Welbeck-street, to the day when she wins 
the heart of Sir Felix, and attains to the position 
she had so long envied. Especially good is the 
account of her stay as governess in the family 
of a jovial yeoman, to whose dashing, rosy- 
cheeked daughters she offers a striking contrast. . 
She marries Sir Felix; and then comes the 
lesson for her and her husband, which all have 
to learn who either try for too short cuts to 
happiness, or who defer the enjoyment of 
existence to a period when the power of enjoy- 
ing grows faint. For a time Sir Felix feels as if 
the morning of his life were renewed, a kindly 
warmth creeps around his heart, and the 
world and its inhabitants present a new ap - 
ance to his eyes, but the dream is too bright to 
last long, and soon he feels the shadows 
of night gathering around him, and reminding 
him that he has kept happiness at a distance, 
until it was too late to welcome it. The story 
is one which everybody will be the better for 
reading ; and it has the merit of being as amusing 
as edifying. Many of the scenes are excessively 
entertaining, and they are described with a light 
and pleasant humour which is perfectly free from 
obtrusive facetiousness. The description of the 
bank of which Sir Felix is the chief 1s excellent ; 
and Lambert Foy’s walk through the city with 
a grumbling clerk is capitally told. Mrs. Bate- 
son, a lady who devotes herself to charity as to 
a profession, is an admirable sketch; and so is 
Lady Casey, a shrewd old woman of the world, 
and aunt to Sir Felix. Lambert Foy, a young 
enthusiast, who prematurely falls in love wit 
Lydia Finch, ek is thrown over by that astute 
young lady when she sees a better offer in view, 
fills the part of walking gentleman in the drama 
creditably enough; but neither he nor Mary 
Lambert, a fair young widow to whom Sir Felix 
deigns, at one time, to offer his hand, are as 
interesting as their associates. Mr. Foy, the 
baronet’s brother, a clergyman, whois as absent 
as he is amiable, and who indulges in a modest 
little dream of connubial bliss which Sir Felix 
rudely dispels, is well worth making uaint- 
ance with, and so are many others of the charac- 
ters which Mr. Cook has introduced upon his 
scene. The story is remarkably well written 
throughout, and the first essential of a novel— 
that of being readable—is possessed by it to a 


very high degree. 


Sixpenny Magazine.—Conspicuous for merit 
among the articles in the Siapenny are those on 
‘‘ Abraham Lincoln” and on ‘‘ The School-days 
of a Philosopher.” The ‘‘ Temple Tales” are 
continued with much spirit, and the entire 
number is very entertaining. 

Sunday Mapazine.—* A Romance of Truth 
from the Reformation Times” is an admirable 
story ; ‘‘ Antioch,” by Dr. David Brown, is an 
interesting sketch ; and the ‘‘ Song of the Freed 
Woman” is very spirit stirring. e other con- 
tents are miscellaneous in subject, but pervaded, 
as might be expected, by a theological spirit. 

The Quiver.—The ‘story of ‘‘ Norton li”? 
becomes highly interesting. The article on 
“The Clapham Sect,” phy Kev. Morley 
Punshon, is continued. e contents of the 


corner for young people afford a pleasing variety 
to the graver articles in this well-conducted 


ne. 
Cassell’s Illustrated Bible Dictionary, Part 27. 
—Cassell’s Illustrated Natural Hi , Part 19. 
—Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare, Part 16.— 
Cassell’s Illustrated Gulliver, Part 7.—Cassell’s 
Illustrated Book of Martyrs, Part 2.—Cassell’s 
Illustrated Family Paper, Part 4.—Cassell’s Jllus- 
trated Don Quixote, Part 7.—Cassell’s Illustrated 
Holy Bible, Part 17.—We announce the publica- 
tion of the new numbers of the various illustrated 
works now in course of publication in the 
admirable series of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 
We have received The British Workman, 
No. 126. 
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W. D. KENNEDY. 
Da has within a few days deprived us of 








William D. Kennedy, a landscape and 
gure painter, whose excellence has been hardly 
sufficiently appreciated. He gained the gold 
medal of the Academy, and as a travelling 
student spent several years in Rome and Italy, 
which country afforded him the subjects of some 
of his best works. Of a naturally reserved and 
retiring disposition, his fine social qualities and 
t+ accomplishments were but little known 
yond the circle in which he moved. He was 
born at Dumfries in the year 1813 and has sur- 
vived by a few days only his brother, Colonel 
Kennedy, of the Indian Army, who had recently 
returned to this country after a long and 
arduous Eastern career. 

Mr. Kennedy’s power of colour was rarely, if 
ever, excelled by an English artist, and the 
works painted by him until immediately pre- 
ceding his decease testified to his undiminished 
powers. Onmore than one occasion he had been 
peppened as an Associate of the Royal Academy, 
and at one period lost his election by a single 
vote. 

The remaining works and collections of this 
accomplished artist will be disposed of shortly 
by Messrs. Christie and Manson. 

A large and finely-painted picture by Mr. 
Kennedy is exhibited (but very badly placed) in 
the present Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 


SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. 
We regret to announce the death of Sir Joseph 
Paxton on Thursday last, the 8th inst., at bis 








volume of which apgoennt in 1852. ‘* The 
Flower Garden,” which he edited jointly with 
Dr. J. Lindley, began in 1851, and was brought 
to a close in 1853. Of his popular ‘‘ Botanical 
Dictionary,” there have been several editions, the 
latest of which appeared in 1853. But the work 
which raised his name to a great Euro reputa- 
tion was the plan and construction of the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde-park, in 1851. This gained him 
the honour of ceenine and its removal and 
reconstruction at Sydenham were mainly due to 
him. Sir Joseph was elected member for Co- 
ventry in 1854, and continued to represent that 
city in Parliament to the time of his death. The 
British Army owes Sir J —— Paxton a deep 
and lasting debt of gratitude. To him the 
country is indebted for the formation of the 
Army Works Corps, which rendered such essen- 
tial service in the Crimean war. 

Sir J. Richardson, the distinguished naturalist 
and Arctic voyager, is no more. He died on 
Monday last. We reserve a more detailed notice 
of his life and works till next week. 


The Moniteur Belge announces the death, at. 
St. Petersburg, on Monday last, of M. Kupffer,. 
the able director of the Central Physical Obser- 
vatory at that place. His loss will be severely 
felt in the vainies of science, especially in the 
branch of terrestrial physics, to which he had 
cevoted great attention. It was only a few 
weeks back that we announced the organization, 
under his direction, of a system of telegraphic 
meteorological observations extending over the 
whole of the Russian empire. 


We very much regret also to announce the 
death of Mr. Roberts, one of the partners in the 
house of Longman and Co., of Paternoster-row, 
on Tuesday last. Mr. Roberts was highly re- 
spected by all who knew him, and his loss is 
sincerely deplored by a large body of the trade, 
to whom his memory is endeared by his ever 
kind and courteous manners. 








MISCELLANEA. 


THE Emperor Napoleon’s ‘‘ Life of Cesar” has 
been brought out both in French and English, 
(the latter being the translation of Mr. Wright), 
by Messrs. Harper, of New York. Cesar is 
accordingly a topic in the American press, and 
one of the | aay turning the subject to account, 
recommends all who are for hanging Jefferson 
Davis, to ‘‘read over and over a the speech 
of Julius Cesar, who o icero upon the 
hanging or the strangling of the followers of 
Catiline.” 

THE report read at the meeting, on Monday,. 
of the Guild of Literature and Art, was of 
a satisfactory character. Three houses built 
out of the funds of the ners u 2 a at 
Stevenage, generously given by Sir E. B. n, 
will ian te yates of two or three oo 
be ready for occupation. There will still 
remain in the ion of the Guild, after pay- 
ment of the building expenses, a fund amounting, 
we believe, to 1,600/. or thereabouts. The next 
step will be to elect members as residents 

In the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslan- 
des for May 20, under the head of ‘‘ Briefe iiber 
das jetzsge Englische Theater,” ap a transla- 
tion into German of the letter of ‘‘ Histriomastix,” 
which was published in No. 120 of Turk READER. 

READERS of American journals during the war 
were often surprised to find how closely news- 
papers in the Unien interest followed in the wake 
of the Federal armies. It seems that these 
papers were mostly established by volunteers. 
trom the army, who were printers, the editor- 
ship being undertaken by army correspondents. 
Several ‘‘own correspondents” oceupied this 
position for a time, and when the newspaper 
offices were organized, transferred the editorial 
management to other hands. Among the 
Southern papers started in this way are the 
Savannah Herald, the Richmond Republic and 
Bulletin, Wilmington Herald, New Orleans 
Times, Port Royal Herald, the Sixth cone, 
Journal, of Danville; Port Royal New Sout 
Macon Herald, and others at Mobile, Charleston, 
Fredericksburg, and Wilmington. A few Con- 
federate journals—such as the Richmond Whig 
—remained under the old proprietors, but became 
Union s upon the occupation of the cities 
by F trowps. 

Ir is stated in Macniven and Cameron's Paper 
Trade Review for the present month, that the 


ing May, has been quiet. The 
than «t any period since the autumn of last year. 
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The state of uncertainty caused by the un- 
expected lowering of prices for cotton, and the 
produce of the Indian markets, has given much 
anxiety to all large dealers in paper. ‘‘ The 


principal London houses have not been speculating - 


in heavy parcels of paper for export for some 
months, and makers have consequently been 
overstocking in many cases. The leading export 
houses have been taking advantage of the cheap 
prices that have ruled for the last two years to 
ship papers to all the principal ports to which 
Britain exports, and latterly these shipments 
have been accumulating in many ports, and 
have had to clear out at losing rates in most 
cases.” 


_A TRANSLATION by M. Forgues of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s novel, ‘‘ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” 
has just been finished in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The new number of the Revue con- 
tains the commencement of a new story, entitled 
‘<M. Sylvestre,” by George Sand. 

Tr appetes that an institution for the recep- 
tion of females addicted to intemperance is 
being provided in connexion with the House of 
Refuge for the Destitute in Edinburgh. Com- 
pulsory detention is repudiated ; the inmates are 
to be at liberty to leave whenever they are so 
disposed—not, we imagine, when the “mania ” 
returns, but when they are cured. 

Tue ‘‘ religious newspapers” make known a 
project of what is impertinently described as a 
ian Scientific Society, a new society to be 
composed of Members or Fellows and Associates 
who are “ professedly Christians,” and the 
great object of which will be to defend re- 
vealed truth from ‘‘the oppositions of science, 
falsely so called.” Itis proposed that the Queen 
shall be requested to become its first patron ; 
that it be called the Victoria Institute, ‘‘to com- 
memorate its inauguration in Her Most Gracious 
Majesty’s reign ;’ and that it shall confer a 
medal annually upon some writer who has dis- 
tinguished himself ‘‘in refuting false philosophy 
or exposing the fallacies of so-called science ;” 
this medal to be called, with Her Majesty’s per- 
mission, the Victoria Medal ; and also that the 
Prince of Wales be requested to become its first 
vice-patron and honorary president. Gentlemen 
desirous of joining such a society, as Fellows or 
Members, or of co-operating in its institution, 
are requested to send their names to H. B. Owen, 
Esq., F.R.S.L., &c., Interim Secretary, 29 
Gower Street. Ladies also may join as Asso- 
ciates, ‘‘ receiving in return the Society’s journal 
and other privileges.” 

_ Tue Jtalie of Turin states that the representa- 
tives of the Turin press dined together on the 
Ist inst., at the Hétel de la Grande-Bretagne, 
in that city, to take farewell of those of their 
brethren whose journals are about to be removed 
to Florence. ere were more than twenty per- 
sons present, consisting of the editors of the 
; pS ae Gazette, the Opinion, the Diritto, the 

azetta di Torino, the Gazzetta del Popolo, the 
Alpi, the Provincia, the Italie, and of the comic 
journals, the Buonumore, the Soldo, the Pasquino, 
and the Caricaturo. The evening was spent in 
the utmost cordiality. 


THE Scottish Commissioners in Lunacy com- 
plain in their report, issued this week, of the 
occasional laxity of the procedure through which 
patients are placed in asylums. The sheriff not 

uently grants his order on a statement of 
facts which conveys no adequate evidence of 
insanity. Thus, in a case quoted by the Com- 
missioners, that of T. R., the facts indicating 
insanity observed by the first medical man are 
as follows: ‘‘Inecapacity of control as regards 
stimulants. Is at present in a state of intoxica- 
tion ;” and those observed by the second are 


thus stated: ‘‘Is_ restless and excited ; 
mental wers generally feeble; self-control 
so enfeebled as to be inoperative as re- 
gards stimulants.” .These facts afford proof 


of drunkenness, but scarcely of insanity, at 
least in a legal sense. It may have been 
greatly for the benefit of T. R. that he was 
placed in an asylum; but it is onenine ly 

oubtful in what aspeet a jury would regard this 
step. Again, in the caseof 8. 8., the facts in- 
dicating insanity observed by the first medical 
man are thus re : ** He stated to me that 
he was the Champion of the Catrine Company, 
and that he was raised up for their benefit ;’ 
and the second medical man judged the patient 
to be insane, ‘‘ from the inconsistency of his con- 


versation and his unsettled a ” The 
Commissioners think it very mateo See 
on the part of the patient to himself the 


Champion of the Catrine Company, but that, per 





inconsistent in conversation, and very unsettled 
inhisappearance, without necessarily beingaluna- 
tic. We doubt, however, if the legal definition of 
insanity is sufficient to comprehend many cases 
of mental disease in which asylum treatment is 
desirable. 

Many of our readers will be interested to 
know that the second reading of the Tests Aboli- 
tion (Oxford) Bill is fixed for Wednesday next. 
The opposition to the measure is led by Lord 
Robert Cecil. The bill is heartily supported by 
the various bodies of Nonconformists. 

Mr. Lowe intends to ask Lord Stanley in the 
House of Commons whether it is the intention of 
the noble lord, as Chairman of the late Patent 
Commission, to introduce any measure for the 

se of giving effect to the recommendations 
of that Commission. 


Mr. Grant Durr has not abandoned his eam- 
paign against the Inns of Court, and there is 
still a notice in his name on the House of Com- 
mons order-book of his intention to move: 
‘¢ That in the opinion of this House, the property 
of the Inns of Court is not applied so as to pro- 
duce the test possible amount of benefit to 
the branches of learning which it is the duty of 
those societies to foster; and that they have 
acted unwisely in declining fully to carry out 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
of 1854, with reference to the education of their 
students.” 

Hom«@opaTuHisTs in America are hoping for a 
change in the treatment which their professional 
advisers receive from medical men of the orthodox 
school. The expectation seems to be grounded, 
however, on one particular incident. Mr. 
Seward believes in homeopathy, and his private 
physician is a homeeopathist. To the ide of 
the wounded Secretary, the faculty of Washington 
flocked, and in presence of the danger to so 
eminent a man, belligerent M.D.’s consulted in 

e. Dr. Verdi writes an account of the case 
to the St. Louis Homeopathic Observer, and 
triumphantly refers to the recognition his branch 
of pharmacy had received. Hesays: ‘‘ Surgeon- 
General Barnes, Drs. Norris, United States 
Army, and Wilson, Medical Director of this 
department, came in to my assistance; and I 
must say to their honour, that their energies 
united with mine only to save and relieve the 
victims, and not one descended to that petty 
professional pique or ill-conceived pride of many 
practitioners, in reference to associating with a 
medical gentlemen of a different school of thera- 

utics. Our intercourse, professional and social, 

been mutually courteous ; we met on the 

same field, inspired by the same ambition, to 
work together for the same end.” 


THE University of Madras consists of affiliated 
Christian, Hindoo, and Mussulman colleges, and 
some little commotion has been caused there by 
an address of the Rev. J. Richards to the 

aduates at the late convocation. In this ad- 

ress the reverend gentleman alluded to the Bible, 
recommending the graduates to study it, and, 
in effect, expressing his regret that it did not 
form a portion of their study in the University. 
At a meeting of the senate, after an animated 
and prolonged discussion, it was decided, by a 
considerable majority, that it was not expedient to 
rint the address ‘‘at the request of the Senate.” 
is circumstance has given rise to a controversy, 
conducted with considerable skill, between the 
Madras papers and their correspondents. The 
address has been printed separately, with Mr. 
Richards’s justification of the course taken by 
hita 


On the 19th Lord Brougham is to take the 
chair at the annual meeting of the department 
of jurisprudence and amendment of the law, in 
connexion with the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. The annual dinner 
of the department is fixed for the 24th, at the 
Ship Tavern, Greenwich. 

Durine the sale of the second portion of 
pictures in the Duke de Morny’s collection, the 

rtrait by Rembrandt known as ‘“The Gilder” 

as been sold for 155,000f. The purchaser was 
M. de Salamanca. This picture, the gem of the 
gallery, bears the date of 1640, but is said to be 
in as good condition as on the day on which 
the painter signed it. 

Count RosELLY DE Lorevgs, who has written 
a history of Christopher Columbus, is anxious 
the Pope should make the famous navigator a 
saint. His ent is that sailors have no 
patron saint, except St. Peter, whose craft in the 

l waters of the River Jordan and Lake 
iberias was, of course, a very small one. In 
inging ‘‘ Ave Christoforo,” the sailors would be 

doing to a man who was great on blue 
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water, and it is conceived that their devotion to 
the Pope would be all the more fervent. 

Mr. W. Cave THomas has been commissioned 
to paint the Twelve Apostles for the new church 
of the Russian Embassy. 

HANDEL’s oratorio, ‘‘ Israel in ” will be 
ewe by the National Choral Society on 

ednesday next, at Exeter Hall, with the fol- 
lowing strong cast : Madame Lemmens Sherring- 
ton, Miss Fanny Armytage, Miss Emily Soldene, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. Band and chorus, 700. Conductor, 
Mr. G. W. Martin. 


MADAME CHARLES LEMMONIER, the foundress 
and President of the Society at Paris for the 
Professional Education of Women, died on Mon- 
day, after a short illness. The ind 
Nationale says that her name will be tefully 
remembered by the 200 families whose daughters, 
thanks to her, are receiving a sound and thorough 
education in the society’s schools. The sole free 
lay association for promoting education in France 
was the one for women founded by Madame 
Lemmonier. 

THE Council of the Society of Arts have issued 
invitations to a conversazione at the South 
Kensington Museum on Wednesday evening. 

THE meeting of the Church of land Book- 
hawking Union was held on Th ay, June l, 
at the office, No. 3 Waterloo Place, the Bishop 
of Rochester presiding. The report states that 
the system of book-hawking, as carried out by the 
several local associations in connexion with the 
Union, had now been in operation for about 
fourteen years, having commenced in Hampshi 
in 1851, under the auspices of the present Bishop 
of Rochester, then Archdeacon of Winchester. 
In offering to persons of the labouring classes at. 
their own doors books of an interesting and in- 
structive character, the pomtoryey system 
had been found admirably adapted to the wants 
of the people, and the reports from the district 


associations showed that the society was in a 
very hopeful ition. Lord L ton moved 
the adoption of the report, and he said that he 


believed that all the books which the labouring 
classes bought of the book-hawkers were clear 
gain to them, inasmuch as they would never 

ave attained to the possession of the books if 
they had not been brought to their notice by the 
hawkers. The Bishop of Lichfield Reet sg the 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Tue Ecclesiological Society holds its twenty- 
sixth anniversary meeting next Wednesday, when 
a discussion will take place on ‘‘ Restoration, 
Conservative and Destructive.” 


AmonG the bills just presented to the French 
Legislative Body is one worded as follows: ‘*The 
manufacture and sale of instruments serving to 
reproduce mechanically copyright musical airs 
does not constitute a piracy, or an infraction of 
the law of the 19th valy, 1793, combined with 
Arts. 453 and following of the Penal Code.” 
This is a movement in the wee of the manu- 
facturers of street organs, self-acting organs, 
pianos, and harmoniums, the a of 
which has been almost destroyed in France by 
the late decision of the highest court, that airs 
could not be used by manufacturers of the in- 
struments in question without the authority of 
the composers or proprietors of the music. 


Durine the first three days of the t 
week 1,901 persons visited the National Portrait. 
Gallery. On Whit-Monday alone the number of 
visitors amounted to 1,036, being an excess of 583 
beyond that of the preceding year. 

A LETTER from Florence has the following : 
‘*The Gonfalioniere lately — the follow- 
ing telegram from Ravenna : ‘ In demolishing an 
mua chapel near the tomb of Dante, a wooden 
coffin, containing human bones, has been found. 
Inside is this inscription : Ossa Dantis denuper 
revisa, 3 Junii, 1677; and on the exterior : 
Dantes ossa a me fratre Antonio Santi hic posita 


Anno 1677, die 18 Octobris.’ It was known that 
the bones of the great poet had been removed at 
the third or fourth rebuilding of his tomb, but 
it was not known what become of them. 


They are now found again. are they 
senile ammaiae? If they are, the sarcophagus 
ought to be empty. The municipality of 
Ravenna is about to have it o to ascer- 
tain the fact. And if it should not be ? 
If it also contains a skeleton? Which oi 

two would be the realone? The /@tes in honour 
of the poet, for which the icipali 
voted 350,000 francs, have cost a milli 
wooden constructions erected for 


be satisfied ; several are 
mentioned who, out of this matter, have made a 
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little fortune. But honest and sensible people 
think that it would have been much better to 
devote a fern of all this money to the foundation 
of something useful which might have borne 
Dante’s name.” 

THe Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres has just placed at the disposal of Orien- 
talists all the manuscripts in the Cambodian 
language sent to France by Rear Admiral de la 
Grandiére, Governor of Cochin-Chinat 


A NEw Veterinary College is about to be 
erected in London, the site chosen being a spot 
adjoiing the new Chelsea Barracks. A ‘‘ course 
of agriculture” is to be combined with the curri- 
culum of veterinary studies, to be conducted by 
Professor Coleman. ‘‘ The number of veterinary 
surgeons in the United Kingdom,” says the pro- 
spectus, and with much truth, ‘‘ is lamentably 
deficient ; though this country possesses the 
fmest animals in the world, there are fewer 
skilled persons to attend to their health than in 
most parts of Europe.” 

A CURIOUS correspondence has appeared in the 
Times of India between the Bishop of Bombay 
and the Rev. Mr. Gell, formerly editor of that 
journal, a position which was viewed by the 

ishop ‘‘ with pain.” The ‘‘secularity of mind 
to which he would become liable,” &c., filled his 
Lordship with the gravest apprehensions for Mr. 
Gell’s character as a clergyman, and he could 
not but regard his acceptance of that office ‘‘ as 
a calamity to the cause of religion in this place.” 

A set of rules for the examination in the native 
languages of barristers aspiring to judicial em- 
ployment in India has been framed by the 
General Government, and will soon be published. 


THE President of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
observes, in the course of his annual report to 
Her Majesty, issued this week: ‘‘In various 
departments of the public service, the students 
of Belfast College continue to obtain valuable 
and lucrative p . The history of some of 
them at home and abroad is quite remarkable, 
on account of the adaptation they have shown 
for their particular employments, of their rapid 
promotion, through the recommendation of their 
superiors, as well as of the unabated affection 
many of them continue to evince towards their 
relations and their former instructors and fellow 
students here.” 

THe German popes mention the death of 
Regierungsrath Pilat at Vienna, on the 2nd ult. 
He was formerly private secretary to Prince 
Metternich, and at the time of his decease editor 
of Der Oesterreichische Beobachter. 


WE have to record the death of Baron Felix 
Bonnaire, the founder of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 


Tue fourteenth annual conference between 
the Council of the Society of Arts and the 
representatives of the Institutions in union and 
Local Boards will be held on Wednesday. Mr. 
William Hawes, Chairman of the Council, will 
preside, 

A NEw edition, in three volumes, of ‘‘ The 
Poetical Works of John Edmund Reade,” has 
been published this week by Messrs. Longman. 
“‘ Premature and imperfect editions,” says a 
paragraph after the title page, ‘‘ havin Lote 

fore the public, the author is thankful that he 
has lived to present an entirely new and re- 
moulded edition, with his last revisions and 
additions.” 

Messrs. ALLEN and Co. have issued a people’s 
edition—revised, corrected, and enlarged—of 
Dr. Doran’s work, ‘* Their Majesties’ Servants.” 
The author dedicates this edition to Mr. 
Edward M. Ward, R.A., ‘‘in memory of 
pleasant old converse on plays, players, and 
play-going times.” 

Mr. BEentieEy will publish at the end of the 
month ‘‘God’s Providence House,” a novel in 
three volumes, by Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks. 


The Grenzboten (No. 22) contains articles upon 
“*The Gothic Architecture of our Day,” and ‘‘The 
Close of the War in America” ;—the Morgenblatt 

JSiir gebildete Leser (No. 22), ‘Die Liebe der 
Stuarts” (concluded), and ‘‘Charlotte Corday” 
(continued) ;—the Deutsches Museum (No. 21), a 
continuation of J. Althaus’s ‘‘Ceylon und die 
Singalhesen ;—the Blitter fiir literarische Unter- 
haltung (No. 21), ‘*Ad. Zeising zur Literatur 
der Essays ;”—the Magazin fiir die Literatur des 
Auslandes (No. 22), ‘“‘John Stuart Mill, Earl 
Russell, and the Political Reformers,” and 
**Pfahlbauten in Neu - Vorpommern ;’ — the 
Gartenlaube (No. 22), a tribute to Abraham 
Lincoln: ‘*Am eines wahren ub- 
licaners,” by A. Douai ;—the Furopa (No. 23), an 
essay upon old Majolica ware ;—the Ausland 
(No. 21), “Gold in Australia and New Zealand,” 





‘¢ Religion and Superstition in Columbia,” ‘* The 
Penguin,” ‘‘Apliorisms anent London,” ‘‘Admiral 
Fitzroy,” and ‘* The Magnesium-light” ;—Aus 
der Heimath (No. 22), **Ed. von Marten’s Ex- 
tracts from his Diary of East Asiatic Travel ” ;— 
and the Gdttingen Gelehrten Anzeigen (No. 18), 
‘¢ Bunsen’s Hidden Wisdom of Christ.” 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION AND THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of Toe READER. 

Mr. Editor,—-You will, perhaps, kindly 
afford me space for a few remarks on the 
letters of ‘‘ Anglicanus” and ‘‘Clericus,” which 
appeared in your last number. I am re- 
joiced to have elicited the observations of 
your correspondents, by which others may 
be led to consider for themselves the whole 
question of clerical subscription, and to pay to 
the measure now before Parliament that attention 
which the importance of the subject undoubtedly 
deserves. The legislation affecting the clerical 
subscriptions has remained undisturbed for two 
centuries, and, as ‘‘Anglicanus” observes, bishops 
and convocations have fought with desperate 
tenacity for expressions such as ‘‘ unfeigned 
assent,” ‘‘ assent and consent,” which are now 
unanimously abandoned, ‘‘almost contumeliously 
rejected.” These are forms which nobody now 
defends, could they not be repealed without 
substituting others, less repulsive but probably 
equally entangling, in their place ? 

Your correspondents have indeed suggested 
certain liberal senses in which the new 
declaration may be taken, and if the pro- 
moters of the Bill and the principal eccle- 
siastical dignitaries who were members of the 
Commission would openly accept those liberal 
senses, it would be a satisfaction to some of us, 
and in itself a great gain to the cause of clerical 
freedom. As yet there has, I believe, been 
nothing of the kind. In The Times’ report of 
the speech of the Archbishop of York in the 
House of Lords, on May 29, I do not find any- 
thing to the effect that ‘‘it is not intended to turn 
the rhetorical and emotional expressions of the 
Prayer-book into doctrine, nor yet to turn the 
scholastic phraseology of each article into a 
separate doctrine.” It would be a boon if his 
Grace would say that the declaration does mean 
what ‘‘Anglicanus” thinks it mustmean—namely, 
that ‘‘whatever is the greatdoctrine, the meaning, 
the substance of Christian truth conveyed under 
those devotional or scholastic expressions, that 
is the substantial truth to which the clergy are 
required to declare their assent.” Or, if the 
legal officers of the Crown would state as their 
opinion that the proposed declaration amounts to 
this and no more—that the clergyman will in 
future declare his assent to each of these 
documents (the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Prayer-book) as a whole, and will express his 
belief not that all and every doctrine therein set 
forth, but that the doctrine of the Church, con- 
sidered as a whole, is, as therein set forth, agree- 
able to the Word of God” (‘‘Clericus”’), and that a 
clergyman ‘‘ may even demur to some parts of 
what is really the doctrine of the Church, provided 
he approves of it as a whole ;”’ or if they would 
say in what sense the phrase ‘‘ Word of God” is 
to be understood—if, at least, they would inform 
us whether the ambiguity of that term is really 
‘*in favour of liberty, inasmuch as it is competent 
for different persons to understand the undefined 
expression in any one of its different senses” —then 
a most pleasing light would be thrown on the bear- 
ings of the measure before Parliament. And is it 
too much to expect some intimation as to the 
meaning which the Legislature, which will be the 
imponent of this form, really intends to affix to the 
expression ‘‘ Word of God?” For the clergyman 
may hereafter be bound not solely by the sense 
or senses in which he understands it, but by 
the sense which those who are authorized to 
interpret the law of the Church shall declare to 
belong to it. For instance, would it be compe- 
tent to a clergyman under the new declaration to 
say, ‘‘ Il acknowledge such doctrines or statements 
to be agreeable to the ‘Word of God,’ as an 
— of the Bible, but since I conceive the 
Biblical writers to have been mistaken in their 
opinions in many particulars, I do not take them 
to be necessarily agreeable to the Word of God 
in the higher sense of absolute truth?” 

It may be said, perhaps, the declaration will, 
after all, have no legal _ om am whatever. It is 
merely a form, and a relaxed form, under which 
the clergyman will acknowledge his moral obli- 
gations. The legal security that he must not 
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contradict the Thirty-nine Articles, that he must 
not oe the Prayer-book, that he will con- 
form to the use of it, is already obtained by the 
unrepealed parts of 1 Eliz., c. 2.; 13 Eliz., c. 12.; 
13 Car. IL, c. 4. And this may be true; it 
is very possible the terms of the declaration 
itself would not be taken into account by the 
ecclesiastical court, one way or other, in any 
proceeding against a clergyman for offendin 
against the Articles or Prayer-book. But i 
so, it would surely be right, at the stage we 
have reached in these discussions, for the 
intended effect of the declaration to be openly 
stated—that is to say, whether it is intended 
or presumed to be an instrument of legal or of 
moral obligation. For it is obvious to remark, 
that if outward uniformity of doctrine and 
worship is already sufficiently provided for by 
enactment, and if the declaration is intended to 
superadd a moral obligation, the Parliament is 
ersisting in a policy which has long been ac- 
ceaeled ed to be unsound, that of exacting un- 
necessarily solemn promises to do that which the 
law requires and is competent to enforce. More- 
over, the moral obligation is already contracted in 
the ordination service : ‘‘ Are you persuaded that 
the Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently all doc- 
trine required of necessity for eternal salvation ? 
. and are you determined to teach nothing, 
as required of necessity for eternal salvation, but 
that which you shall be persuaded may be con- 
cluded and proved by the Scripture ?”—Ans.: ‘‘I 
am so persuaded,” &c. And again: ‘‘ Will you, 
then, give your faithful diligence always so to 
minister the doctrine and sacraments, and 
the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath com- 
manded, and as this Church and realm hath re- 
ceived the same,” &c.—Ans.: ‘‘ I will do so,” &e. 
This is a sufficient basis for a national and a Pro- 
testant Church, without further declarations. All 
other limitations of ministerial liberty, either 
as to doctrine or ritual, being institutional, can 
be adequately provided for by enactment. It 
will before long be acknowledged, I do not 
doubt, as complete an anachronism to call upon 
clergymen to subscribe and declare their assent 
to doctrinal formulas and orders of liturgy which 
are protected by legislation as it would now be, 
to require all the citizens to subscribe and de- 
clare their assent to the statutes at large. 


Neither of your correspondents disputes 
my statement that in the proposed declara- 
tion appears for the first time a_ requisition 
of assent to the doctrine of the Prayer-book. 
Such an innovation at least deserves more 
consideration and discussion than it has re- 
ceived. For whether this instrument be one 
of legal or of moral peg ay it is of equal 
importance to be able to fix the meaning of that 
clause with precision. ‘‘ Anglicanus” appears to 
think the effect of the fusion of the Prayer-book 
and Articles into one doctrinal standard will be 
that the two elements will neutralize each other. 
We have had no statement to that effect from 
Her Majesty's Commissioners, or from the 
promoters of the Bill, and as yet there is 
no security that each element may not be em- 
at op to sharpen the other. When Prayer- 

ok and Articles stand on the same dogmatical 
footing, the defective sacramental doctrine of 
the Articles may be supplemented by the com- 
munion and baptismal services, while the ab- 
sence of the doctrine of justification by faith 
from the Prayer-book will prove no shelter to 
one who should impugn the doctrine of the 11th 
Article. Mr. Gorham might have been beaten 
under this declaration, but Mr. Heath would not 
have escaped. Nor, as to another point, is 
the apprehension altogether groundless that it 
might be attempted by certain parties under 
the clause of the declaration to which I have 
ventured to take particular exception, to erect 
into doctrine allusions in the Prayer-book to 
Noah’s Ark, Adam and Eve, and other Biblical 
traditions ; for the Collect in the baptismal 
service and the Prayer for fair weather were 
alleged for that very purpose in one of the 
charges brought 7 the Bishop of Natal, and 
were relied upon by the Bishop of Cape Town in 
his pretended judgment. If some member of the 
House of Commons would move the omission of 
the words, ‘‘I believe the doctrine of the United 


Church of land and Ireland as therein set 
forth to be ble to the Word of God,” he 
would, no doubt, elicit the force which the 


framers of the declaration attribute to that 
clause. If it is surplusage and innocuous, it 
should be omitted, for the sake of simplification ; 
if it turns out to bave a special meaning, and to be 
the seal of an alliance between two = ies, 
it should be rejected, for the sake of the freedom 
of those who do not belong to either.—I am, Mr. 
Editor, yours faithfully, H. B. W. 
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THE TEMPLE OF HEROD AND THE SEPULCHRE 
OF CHRIST. 


To the Editor of Toe READER. 


Sir,—I believe in Josephus. I believe him 
when he says that Herod rebuilt the Temple of 
the Jews, and made it four-square, its four sides 
being 600 feet each. For reasons which need 
not be repeated, I believe that he built it in the 
south-western angle of what is now the Haram. 
I believe that the south wall of the Temple ran 
eastward 600 feet, and there terminated ; but 
that attached to it, and still running eastward, 
2 wall so low as not to disturb the symmetry of 
the Temple square was carried on nearly 330 feet 
further, and then turned almost at right angles, 
and ran northward 600 feet ; that this low wall 
then turned at right angles again, and ran west- 
ward, and joined the north wall of the Temple ; 
the east wall of the lofty Temple looking down 
on the deep enclosure below, which made an 
eblong square of about 330 feet by 600. 


The Fortress Antonia was, by means of its 
cloisters, attached to the Temple at its north- 
west angle, and ran, 200 feet wide, the whole 
length of the intervening space to the north- 
west angle of the Haram. The whole length or 
circuit (xuxAos) of the cloisters of Herod, in- 
cluding the cloisters (not the Fortress, mind) of 
Antonia, was 6 stadia, or 3,600 feet; so that, 
reckoning 4 stadia, or 2,400 feet, for the Temple 
cloisters, 2 stadia, or 1,200 feet, of cloisters, 
belonged to Antonia. They commenced at the 
junction with the Temple, and being of the same 

eight with those of the Temple, disturbed the 
‘symmetry of the “sep0v, within which were in- 
eluded the cloisters, courts, and the sacred 
vaos. Assuming that these cloisters of the 
Fortress ran 500 feet along its western wall, and 
500 feet along its eastern wall, and to have been 
then connected at the point where they touched 
the actual Fortress by another 200 feet of cloisters 
running east and west, the whole length of 
cloisters required by Josephus would be obtained. 
The remaining space was devoted to the turreted 
Fortress itself. 

Had it been permitted to introduce here the 
outline of the Temple and of the Fortress, as 

iven in the appendix to ‘‘ What I Saw in Syria, 

alestine, and Greece” (Longmans), there would 
have been no need of so many words ; but, as it 
is, I must go on and say that in Herod’s time 
and A.D. 33 the outer city wall to the east was 
connected with the western wall of Antonia, and 
ran northward, leaving Bezetha unprotected and 
open to the country. There was then no wall 
(as there is now) to the east of Antonia, and no 
wall (as there is now) to the north of the Temple ; 
but over all the open country frowned the high 
northern wall of the Temple, and the fortified 
turrets of Antonia, careless of what was about 
to happen—the most important event in the 
annals of the world ; for, within less than 200 feet 
from that northern wall and from Antonia, our 
crucified Lord at that time was hurriedly laid in 
His temporary Sepulchre in the living Rock, ex- 
actly opposite to, face to face with, the doomed 
Temple of the merciless Jews. There He lay 
for three days, dead but incorruptible, and then 
came forth alive, and the Sepulchre was empty. 


The scene now changes. Eleven years have 
passed since the Crucifixion, and Agrippa en- 
closes the hill Bezetha, and builds a wall from 
north to south (in a line probably with the pre- 
sent wall), and unites it with the old eastern 
wall of Herod, 600 feet from the south-east 
corner of the Haram. 

Again the scene changes. Jerusalem is cap- 
tured, and the whole ancient city—walls, towers, 
Temple, and all—is levelled with the dust, and 
awaits, even now, after a burial of upwards of 
1,700 years, the tool of the excavator to raise its 
remains from the dead. 

More than two centuries pass by, and lo! 
another change still. Jerusalem, long rebuilt, is 
explored ; and the buried Sepulchre of Christ is 
found, though with great difficulty, and only 
‘with the be of God ;” and there, at this 
moment, face to face with, exactly opposite to, 
the desolated Temple of the cast-off Jews, stands 
the living Rock in which He was laid, within 
the actual Church raised over it at the time it 
was found. 

Such is the narrative which Mr. Bonney, by 
his oo still further confirms. For, he 
says that ‘‘Josephus tells us that the Temple 
was not a square in plan until the Jews had 
destroyed the cloisters.” 

But, that the Temple, according to Jose- 
phus, was four-square from the beginning is 
clear ; for he speaks of it (Ant. xv. Ll. 3.) 





bd >” 3 4 td ~ > o 
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wyxos amoAauBavovons. 

Now, there was a dark, unheeded prophecy 
among the Jews, that ‘‘ when the ‘igpov” (which 
they saw to be TeTpaywvoy) **should become 
Tetpaywvoy, the city and the sacred yaog would 
be taken.” 

In confirmation of the views I advocate as to 
the position, shape, and size of the Temple and 
of Antonia, the force of the argument from this 
strange saying, which was strangely fulfilled, 
cannot be overvalued ; for, during the siege of 
Titus, the Jews, in defence of the Temple, did 
restore the symmetry of the ‘sepov, and make 
it actually TeTparydvoy by the cutting off 
(xataspeosy) of the cloisters of Antonia from 


the north-western wall of the ‘sepov with which 
they were connected. The rest of Antonia, 
with its fortified towers, was held by the 
Romans till all was over, Titus himself directing 
the operations from that high tower on the south- 
eastern angle which overlooked the whole. 

Again. Mr. Bonney says that ‘‘the whole city— 
walls, towers, Temple, and all—was not levelled 
with the dust.” No, not wholly by Titus ; but 
the little which Titus left was levelled after- 
wards. For our present purpose, it will be 
enough to show from Josephus that what Titus 
left was only three towers and a part of the western 
wall, with which I have nothing to do; all the 
rest of Jerusalem to the east—the Temple and 
its walls, the new city Bezetha, the walls of 
Agrippa—all were levelled by Titus with the 
dust, down to their foundations. He left nothing 
above ground remaining. Whatever afterwards 
came to light was excavated, or was the 
remnant in after times of attempts to rebuild. 
tov 8 aAdAoy admavra THs moAsws mepsBoAoy 
Gutws efwucricav Os xaTarxamroytes, we 
pends momor’ oixodyvar mioriy ay ers 
mapacyety Tos mporsAbovcs. (B. 1. vii. 1. 1.) 

Once more. ‘‘I must again remind Mr. Smith 
that Eusebius never states that either Constantine 
or Helena built a church over the Sepulchre. The 
only church built was on the east of the Rock.” 
I do not forget it. I cannot songet that Mr. 
Bonney asserts there was but one church ; while 
Eusebius asserts there were two—one, a house of 
prayer at the Saviour’s Sepulchre; the other, 
a holy church in honour of the Saviour’s cross. 
xav aurd 8) TO cwTHpIOY papTUpIOV, dsxoY 
eUxTY,p10v mapmeyedy, vewyTe aryroy Tw 
cwrnpld onuéiw wAouTins xab ardor xare- 
xOowes GidroTimiass. (Eus. de laud. Const. 
E. ix.) 

The details, briefly, are these: When Con- 
stantine recovered the Sepulchre of Christ, in 
the pious ardour of his delight, he instantly 
ordered it to be enclosed round about by 
a magnificent and becoming house of prayer. 
Ginov uxtypiov Jeompery aud) Td cowry prov 
aT poy x. T. A. (Eus. V. Const. xxix.) 
His orders were obeyed, and at the Saviour’s 
actual tomb the new Jerusalem was built— 
xal by xar’ adrd ro Twrypioy paprdpioy, 9 
via x. T. A. (xxxiii.) This was his first act of 
devotion—the head, as it were, of all: a simple 
round building, very beautiful, requiring, from 
its simplicity, little notice, except for its choice 
pillars and rich decorations—rovro péy ovy 


TowWTOV, weaver x. T. A, (xxxiv.) 

Not ‘‘ over the Sepulchre?” How could it be 
round it, and the roof not over it? Twice, too, 
does Eusebius say that this house of prayer was 
at (mata) the Holy Sepulchre. And Socrates 
winds up with his Greek interpretation of the 
Greek of Eusebius, that this house of prayer 
was built in the very spot of the Sepulchre— 
éy Ta Tou pynwaros Tomw (i. 17.) 

After this came the other church spoken of 
before by Eusebius—the Basilica, in honour of 
**the holy Cross,” at the east of the Sepulchre— 
the complex details of which required a full de- 
scription, and that description Eusebius gives. 

It is for the classical Reader, in these 
cases, to decide which he will follow — the 
ris record in Greek of Josephus, Eusebius, 
and Socrates, or Mr. Bonney.— Your obedient 
servant, S. Smrru. 

Vicarage, Lois Weedon, May 29, 1865. 
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DR. NEWMAN ON LIBERALISM, 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—Will you allow me a remark or two on 
Dr. Newman’s curious definition of Liberalism, 
as quoted in your last issue? 

es Liberalism,” says Dr. Newman,” I mean 
false fiberty of thought, or the exercise of 
thought upon matters in which, from the con- 
stitution of the human mind, thought cannot be 
brought to a successful issue, and, therefore, is 
out of place. Among such matters are first prin- 
ciples of whatever kind ; and of these the most 
sacred and momentous are aga to be 
reckoned the truths of revelation. Liberalism, 
then, is the mistake of subjecting to human 
judgment those revealed doctrines which are in 
their nature beyond and independent of it, and 
of claiming to determine, on intrinsic grounds, 
the truth and value of propositions which rest 
for their reception simply on the external autho- 
rity of pag pane Word.” , 

This is, Lrepeat, a very curious 3 an 
while it does ontipinie to establish the p oe of 
Papal authority, it bears hard on dogmatic 
Protestantism. Indeed, it is rather a plea for 
dogmatic infallibility than for the infallibility of 
either the Pope or the Church. Andit is an un- 
tenable plea. In the first place, Dr. New- 
man’s assumption that the special doctrines 
of revelation or of the Divine Word 
are to be reckoned among first princi- 
ples, cannot be allowed to pass. By first prin- 
ciples is generally understood either ultimate 
facts or principles the denial of which implies a 
contradiction in terms. The doctrines peculiar 
to Revelation belong to neither class. They 
have all the characteristics of relativity, and 
they may be denied without involving a contra- 
diction. But before even the proper authority 
of Revelation can be accepted there lie the pre- 
liminary questions—Where is the Revelation 
deposited ? and what does the Revelation teach ? 
Is the Revelation embodied in the Scriptures, 
in the Vedas, or in the Koran? These questions 
cannot be evaded, save through a submission to 
authority which extinguishes everything of the 
nature of conviction or belief; and which, as 

our reviewer indicates, must be as effective in 

eeping every Mussulman in adherence to the 
Koran as in keeping every Romanist in ad- 
herence to Rome. 

But when we have decided the question, 
Where is the Revelation deposited? the other 
question faces us not less inevitably, What does 
the Revelation teach? Its peculiar teaching is 
not made up either of self-evident propositions 
or of demonstrative facts. In claiming accept- 
ance it calls into exercise reason, or the teaching 
is not properly received at all. If all exercise of 
reason on the teaching is foreclosed, then the 
state of mind induced is not belief, but only 
blind submission. And this is the case whether 
the assumed authority lie in the Pope, in the 
Church, or in a dogmatic creed. In each case a 
human authority is intervened between the 
teaching and the living consciousness. The 
proper authority of the revelation is interfered 
vith, Something comes between it and direct 
contact with the moral nature. True Christian 
unity is not to be secured by either an infallible 
living authority or a detailed dogmatic creed. 
It lies in another sphere than either of these 
can command—in the sphere of spiritual con- 
sciousness. Christian unity is secured through 
the facts of Revelation being received there with 
corresponding moral emotions, and producing like 
moral effects. True Protestantism does not con- 
sist in identity of intellectual apprehension, but 
in harmony of spiritual life. The true Church 
is founded neither on dogmatic certainty nor on 
infallible authority. ‘‘Her foundations are on the 
holy mountains.”” Wherever the life, inner and 
outer, corresponds to the teaching, there we re- 
cognise a true member of the Christian body. 
But that may consist with wide diversity of in- 
intellectual apprehension as to the doctrines of 
the ‘* Divine Word.” WwW. MC, 

Aberdeen, June 6, 1865. 





“ ONCE A WEEK.” 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 
Sir,—We have just seen a paragraph in this 
month’s Bookseller, stating that Once a Week is 


likely to be discontinued. 
As this unfounded statement is calculated to 


do us a great injury, may we ask you, by the in- 
sertion of this note, to he us the op i 


of contradicting it ?—We are, Sir, your obedient 
servants, 
BRADBURY AND Evans. 
June 2, 1865. 














SCIENCE. 


THE VISITATION OF THE ROYAL 
OBSERVATORY. 

HE Board of Visitors, with Major-General 
T Sabine at their head, visited Greenwich last 
Saturday, a numerous company having received 
invitations to accompany them in their official 
i ion. The new etic basement and 
the great equatorial were the centres of attrac- 
tion this year—the iatter especially, as there 
was a fine sun spot to be seen. Mr. Dawes and 
Mr. Nasmyth were both present, and a crowd 
of philosophers and observers in turn tried their 
best to see those tantalizing objects, the ‘‘ Willow 
Leaves.” The definition was really unusually 
good at times, but we fear the opposing cham- 
pions were only strengthened in their individual 
opinions by their peep through the ificent 
instrument. Shall we ascribe the non-settlement 
of the question at such a congress to the impos- 
sibility of holding a dark glass in one’s hand, 
while one’s hair or coat is being singed by the 
heat collected by a tiny finder of some four 
inches aperture? The primitiveness of the sun- 
observing arrangements are, however, accounted 
for in the Astronomer Royal’s report, as he 
states that the scrutiny of the sun’s surface will 
in future be left to private observers. This is alike 
honourable to Mr. Airy and our amateurs. In- 
stead of reaping, with his superior means, the 
harvest of facts which is ripening at last, he ac- 
kn sthem asfellow-workers in that science 
in which certainly he himself is second to none. 

And now a word about the earth currents, 
another foremost point of interest. 
The apparatus for their registration was 
ht into a ing state in the month of 
March. ‘Two wires are led to the Observatory, 
one from Croydon, and one from Dartford, pretty 
well at right angles to each other ; they commu- 


nicate with earth at both extremities by means 
of aco plate, but in every other they 
are insulated. Each of them, by means 
of coils of the usual form, deflects a suspended 


magnet. The currents are found to be so unex- 
ey strong, that it has been found nec 
to place the two etized needles wit 
in the same direction (instead of in opposing 
irections), and secondly, to diminish materially 
the number of wires in the coil. Mr. Glaisher 
pointed out ae rey mag > meer in - —_ 
i by the eclination magnet and by 
Fam pov adhgad-ve Croydon earth current, 
the latter indicating many details of the changes 
constantly going on missed by the larger imstru- 
ment. 


Several of the time arrangements at Greenwich 
have lately received interesting modifications. 
The nation owes a large debt to the Astro- 
nomer Royal for his endeavours to provide 
us with the right time. Nor is the action of 
some private individuals and public companies 
less commendable. Mr. De La Rue has laid on 
Greenwich mean time to hisestablishment, and the 
correct time is sent to different stations on the 
South-Eastern Railway by Mr. C. V. Walker, the 
seconds current bei euseful to private offices 
in London. At the office of the Electric and 
International ave. Company, the superin- 
tendent, Mr. C. F. ; arley, ~ gna very 
beautiful a tus for distributing the signals 
over Hoes inte of railway wht almost to 
the extremities of Britain, and for firing signal 
guns at Newcastle and Shields. The currents 
sent at hour to the office of the London 

Telegraph are made available to 
chronometer-makers. Still there is a itive 
torpor in the matter of true time in this London 
of ours, and mene mong bide fair to have its time 

before we have. e Astronomer Royal is 
more ho than we are. He remarks: “I can 
hardly doubt that there will soon be movements 
in London, as in other great cities of our empire, 
for more perfect | tion of public clocks, and 
for other exhibitions of time si The 


transmission of currents accurately at every 


hour, or every mi or tag Bagger: to 
definite offices in London ; and to this I shall be 


prepared to give all the attention which it can 


” 
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We trust, therefore, that the astronomical centre 
of this member of our system, at all events, will 
be Sy mame by our Legislature. 

t is matter for serious consideration, whether 
the transit should not be placed on the same 
level of excellence as those which have been 
copied from it. The principal change required 
is the perforation of the central cube, so that a 
continual watch may be kept on the coincidence 
of the optical axes of the two collimators. Mr. 
Airy remarks that it is curious that among the 
persons (all well acquainted with the use of 
astronomical instruments) who aided in the pre- 
paration of the original plans, no one remarked 
the facility of obtaining it by a perforation of 
the cube. It is doubtful whether the change 
can be made in the existing instrument. 


As in preceding years, the first place has been 
given to regular observations of the principal 
fixed stars,—Sirius, in consequence of his re- 
cently-discovered roving propensity, having been 
struck off the list and placed under surveillance. 
Endeavours have been made on favourable days 
to observe the longest possible series extending 
through the greatest practicable number of 
hours. Observations for defining the position of 
the ecliptic and the sun’s place in it, and espe- 
cially observations of the moon, which body 
alone is followed with the altazimuth as well as 
with the transit-circle, are also first in order of 
im ce. 

o observations worth record have been made 
with the equatorials, for the reason to which we 
have before alluded. 

The eorrection to the moon’s tabular semidia- 
meter, to make it applicable tothe observations 
with the altazimuth, has lately been investi- 
gated from all the observations bearing on that 
element, and the two values 0°49 and 1“:0l, 
additive to the semidiameter now adopted in the 
‘‘Nautical Almanac,” are found for azimuth and 
for zenith distance. 

It is encouraging to read that the results of 
observations of the small planets, made at the 
Observatory of Paris, under the direction of M. 
Le Verrier, have been incorporated with those 
made at Greenwich. 

That part of the report referring to the mag- 
netical instruments is of extreme interest. 
the new magnetic basement, the extreme diffe- 
rence between summer and winter is only 6°, 
the mean temperature being 60°. 

The new upper declination magnet and thelower 

hotographic declination magnetometer were 
th in the first instance suspended on steel 
wires. It was found, however, that in spite of the 
length of the suspending wire (about eight feet) 
the torsion-coefficient was not much less than 4. 
The wires were dismounted, and silk skeins sub- 
stituted for them. With these, the torsion-co- 
efficient is about 545. 

The new vertical force magnetometer is now 
in a very fine state. Its scale of indication is 
large, small disturbances are shown in great per- 
fection, and the dislocations in the photographic 
eurves have entirely ceased. 

Mr. Airy conjectured that the former disloca- 
tions arose from starts in the connexions of an 
instrument composed partly of steel and partly 
of brass, and subjected to changes of tempera- 
ture. The new instrument is entirely constructed 
of steel andiron. The cessation of dislocations 
gives great plausibility to the conjecture. As- 
suming it to be correct, the present immunity 
from dislocations is perhaps to be attributed in 

rt to the uniform temperature of the magnetic 

ment. 

The temperature-coefficient of the vertical 
force magnet has been determined by means of 
heated air. The values obtained, both for the 
horizontal force and forthe vertical force magnets, 
were so large as to excite suspicion of error. 
Mr. Airy thinks that possibly magnetism may 
have been developed in the stove and magnet- 
box, both made of copper, by the heat ; if this 
should prove correct, it would throw doubts on 
the results obtained with water in a copper 
vessel. He absolutely rejects any process 
depending on the comparison of the results on 
warm days and on cold days, as assuming a 
knowledge of the absence of connexion between 

etical and meteorological phenomena on 
which we have no right to presume. As a 
hysical problem, affecting other magnetical 
eterminations, this matter is important, and 
deserves attention. 

The declination and horizontal force magneto- 
meters are furnished with copper dampers, 
which, as far as the manufacturer's art can 
secure it, contain no iron. They have given rise 
to some curious phenomena nevertheless. Dr. 


Lamont has published a theory on the effect of 
dampers in Tisniting the magnitude of diurnal 
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and other small inequalities. Experiments have 








accordingly been made with the damper sur- 
rounding the declination magnetometer ; first, b 
vibrations with and without the damper, whic 
led to no very certain result; secondly, by 
slewing the damper, and the effect of this is 
v curious. When the damper is in the 
position in which it has been many years, every 
slew of the damper is accompanied by a drag of 
the magnet in the same direction, to an an 
extent equal to about 4, of the angle of slew of 
the damper. When the damper is reversed 
(S. to N.), a slew of the damper produces no 
discoverable effect. Mr. Airy remarks: “ It 
seems from this that the damper acts by two 
magnetic powers, of equal magnitude, exactly 
analogous to those which in iron ships are called 
‘subpermanent magnetism’ and ‘ transient 
induced magnetism,’ and that these two forces 
in one position of the damper (namely, that in 
which it has always been used) combine their 
effects, and in the opposite position neutralize 
each other.” The exhibited inequalities are too 
small by the ;}5 part. 

The damper of the horizontal force magneto- 
meter (which has been for many years in a 
magnetic E. and W. position), when placed to 
encirele the declination magnet, possesses no 
power of checking its vibrations. Mr. Airy 
proposes to ascertain the effect of slewing the 
damper of the horizontal force magnetometer. 


The dip-instrument is thus referred to: ‘‘ The 
year just elapsed is important. The visitors 
will remember that, in many successive years, 
Ihave adverted with great anxiety to the diffi- 
culties which I have experienced in the deter- 
mination of magnetical dips, and that in my last 
report I expressed my inability to receive as 
certain the reputed accordance of dip-determina- 
tions obtained in other places. To this I was 
led partly by the irregularities of our dip-results, 
of which, r the severest examination, I could 
find no direct explanation, and by the difficulties 
which, as I knew, had troubled other observers, 
but mainly by finding that needles of different 
forms produced systematic differences in the 
magnitude of the dircordances, which were pro- 
duced by simply raisi and lowering the 
needles. In the course of the last autumn, the 
committee of the Kew Observatory courteously 
acceded to my request that two of their dip- 
instruments should be placed for a time at the 
Royal Observatory, in order that Mr. Glaisher, 
in concert with Mr. Balfour Stewart (Director of 
the Kew Observatory), might make observations 
with them. The dips were found to be accor- 
dant to a degree which I never witnessed before. 
Without having yet strictly brought the results 
to numerical comparison, i have now no doubt 
that they do bear a consistency equal to or com- 

able to that which is claimed for them ; and 
recognize that I was misled by the reasons, 
strong as I still consider them to be, which L 
adduced in my last report to the visitors.” This 
is not all. Mr. Simms, who by this has shown 
how entirely, inmany investigations, philosophers 
are at the mercy of instrument-makers, and how 
safely they may rely upon them, has re-polished 
the apparently faultless agate-bearings, and the in- 
consistencies of every kind have nearly or entirely 
vanished. In future all agate-edges will be 
brought to perfeetion by the use successively of 
fine emery and tin-oxide, carried by a brass tool 
nearly fitting the agates, and polishing with longi- 
tudinal strokes. 

The mean magnetic declination for 1864 is 
about 20°.38’, and the mean dip about 68°.4, 
but both these numbers are a little uncertain. 
The dip at the present time is very near to 68°.0’. 

The number of complete revolutions in the 
direction N., E., 8., .» made by the vane of 
Osler’s anemometer in the year 1864, was + 17.2. 

In conformity with arrangements made by 
Professor Argelander and Mr. Otto Struve for 
measures of differences of longitude on various 
parts of the Great European Arc of Parallel, 
observations were made in the summer and 
autumn of last year for determining our diffe- 
rences of longitude with Bonn, with Nieuport, 
and with Haverford-West. These operations 
were carried out by Colonel Forsch and ~~ 
Zylinski (of the Russian service), and Dr. Thiel 
(attached to the Observatory of Bonn). Every 
assistance was given by the telegraph companies 
whose systems of telegraph connected the various 
points with London. 


tions for sommmpeing ee longitude of the 


Observa’ of G w, in which Professor Grant 
has adopted the method of observation of the same 
catalogue of stars at both stations, and of chrono- 
gra i ion of all the transits (whatever 


ight be the place of observation) at both 
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stations, have recently been brought to a termi- 
nation. 

The Astronomer lastly referred in the report 
to the South Polar expedition, necessita ou | 
the approaching Transit of Venus. We 
return to this subject on a future occasion. 

ings of the 
Mr. W. 


According to custom, the 
day were concluded by a dinner, at whi 
De La Rue, the President of the Astronomical 
Society, occupied the chair. Among the toasts 
of the ev was “The Welfare of the 
Royal Observatory, and the health of the 
Astronomer Royal.” The Chairman, in pro- 
posing this toast, apropos of the proposed 
ilway encroachments, commented upon the high 
tation of the Observatory, and the cosmo- 
politan interest which attaches to the long series 
of observations made within its walls, which are 
of ‘such paramount importance to astronomical 
science, that any event which would disturb the 
continuity, or raise a doubt as to the intrinsic 
value of the work done therein, would be deplored 
by the whole civilized world. Ever since the days 
of Charles II.—now nearly two hundred years 
—Greenwich has been one of the strongholds 
of science; and the maintenance of the Obser- 
vatory in its integrity has been a subject of 
anxious solicitude with many successive Govern- 
ments. He also stated that the Astronomer Royal, 
after having given much consideration to the 
subject, has suggested a deviation of the proposed 
line toa greater distance, and this suggestion has 
been acceded to by the eminent engineers 
e d on the work. 

e Astronomer Royal proposed ‘‘ The health 
of the Assistants,” and spoke in high terms of 
their efficient and zealous aid. He might have 
added that their courtesy makes this annual 
visit to Greenwich a real féte day,’ which is 
highly prized by all interested in astronomy. 








ARCHAEOLOGY AND NUMISMATICS. 


AUG. MARIETTE has made another im- 
. portant discovery. In the Revue Archeo- 
ee for March, 1864, he publishes a most re- 
markable stela, found about a year since 
among the ruins of the great Temple of 
Tanis, bearing the date of the year 400. This 
date apparently relates to an era of a King 
Noubti, and the monument itself is sup- 
posed to have been set up by Ramses II. (whose 
name occurs on the stone) in honour of Sutekh, 
the God of the Shepherds. This is the first 
Egyptian monument at present discovered dating 
from an era, all others usually dating in the year 
of the King’s reign. 

Some excavations have been made during the 
year 1864 in the Seine Inférieure, under the 
superintendence of M. ’Abbe Cochet. Gaulish, 
Roman, and Frankish antiquities have been 
discovered. A find of ancient vases has recentl 
been made near Gibraltar. Ina cave in a roc 
in the neighbourhood, the remains of animals 
such as rhinoceros, hyenas, panthers, oxen, 
wild boars, &c., were discovered, intermingled 
with flints, celts, and hooks of bronze ; also 
many vases, nearly perfect. The Duc de Blacas 
has at present assigned no age to these vestiges 
of the ancient existence of man in Spain. 

In the April number of the same periodical, 
there is an article by M. de Vogiié, ‘‘On the 
Ancient Alphabet and the Aramcean Alphabet,” 
accompanied by two plates, showing at a glance 
the connexion and various forms of the letters. 
This paper is a reply to one by M. de Saulcy re- 
specting the date of the tomb at Jerusalem, 
known under the name of the 7'ombeau de Saint- 
Jacques, and it at the same time differs in many 
points from the arguments brought forward b 
the latter archeologist. It has called forth 
another paper from M. de Saulcy (Rev. Arch., 
May, 1865), which leaves the points at issue 
exactly where be’ were. It seems, indeed, that 
the question whether this tomb belongs to B.C. 
255, as says De Saulcy, or to the first century 
B.C., as De Vogiié, could be better decided by its 
architecture than by its paleography. These dis- 
cussions, however, are of much value, especially 
when coming from two such well-known arche- 
ologists, and will doubtless give a stimulus to 
others to follow up the study of Jewish palzo- 
graphy. 

An important rectification has been made 
(Rev. Arch., May, 1865) respecting some state- 
ments which have appeared in English journals 
regarding a Roman‘ calendar of the time of 
Augustus, found recently in the ruins of Pompeii. 
M. Valletde Viriville, when at Naples last year, 
found that there was no monument there of this 
kind. The description, however, as given by 
the English exactly cor nded to the 
Farnese calendar. This calendar is engraved on 





a cube of white marble, found during the ninth 
century in the campagna of Rome, has been 
for many years in the Museum at Naples. It 
has also been often published. 


A. de Longpérier, on the 1 t of the 
‘This Sanscrit word, 


sonant it has usually the value of M or N. 
Many examples of its use are given from MSS. 
of the 10th, 15th, and 16th centuries, from Indo- 
Greek coins, from inscriptions, from Roman and 
from Gaulish coins. On the coins of Galba and 
Vespasian we tind the legends Roma RENASCES 
and Roma ResvreeEs, which latter words are 
evidently the participles present Renascens and 
Resurgens. 

M. Streber, the keeper of the cabinet of 
medals at Munich, has published the name of a 
new engraver of the beautiful Syracusan medal- 
lions. Those already known are Phrygillus, 
Sosion, and Eumenes. M. Streber has now added 
that of Eumelus, but his s ion has been 
ably proved to be unfounded by M. Salinas, as 
the coins in question are plated. 

Some a observations have been 
written by M. de Sauley on M. Madden’s recent 
‘* History of Jewish Coinage.” It is unsatisfac- 
tory to find that he still holds to his own i 
views respecting the attribution of the shekels to 
Jaddua, the high priest; whilst every other 
numismatist in Italy, Germany, and d, has 
almost demonstratively shown that they must 
belong to Simon Maccabeeus. One of the most 
valuable reasons why they must be so attributed 
—viz., their weight—has been totally ignored by 
M. de Saulcy. In his journey to Jerusalem, last 
year, he has made but few new acquisitions. 

Apropos of finds, a large brass coin of Maxi- 
minus [. has been found near Mytho, a town of 
about 4,000 inhabitants in Cochin China. It 
is the first ancient piece which has ever yet been 
discovered so far from the west of Europe. 

In No. XVII. of the Numismatic Chronicle 
Mr. F. W. Madden has given the first portion of 
an account of the collection cf Roman gold coins 
ee a? were Wigan, Esq., to the British 

useum. is munificent donation includes the 
pick of some of the grandest collections duri 
the last century, and especially that of M. 
Prosper Dupré, whose cabinet passed into the 
hands of Mr. Wigan some time since. In the 
selection made for the British Museum, 223 coins 
were taken, of which 94 are only to be found in 
this collection, and 32 either unpublished or 
quoted from old numismatic writers ; 72 others 
were also chosen for their magnificent rva- 
tion, and the gross value, according to the prices 
of M. Cohen, in his work on ‘‘ Roman Coins,” 
amounts to 79,924 francs, or about 3,200/., but 
there is not much doubt that many are under- 
valued. Such generosity on the part of a private 

ntleman cannot be too much admired, and it 
is the more remarkable, as no donation of such 
value, excepting that of the entire collection of 
J. F. W. de Salis, Esq., in 1859, has been ever 
made to the British Museum during the life- 
time of the donor. There is also a paper by the 
Rev. J. H. Pollexfen, ‘‘On a Hoard of Gold 
Ornaments and Silver Coins found in Bute,” 
and the number concludes with notices of 
various recent numismatic publications. 


A small 8vo, entitled ‘‘A Manual of Roman 
Coins, from the Earliest Period tothe Extinction 
of the Empire,” by W. B., has just appeared. 
It is intended to meet the wants of those who 
have only commenced the pursuit of collecting 
coins, and is illustrated with the plates former] 
in the ‘‘Catalogue of Roman Coins,” by J. 
Yonge Akerman ; for the beauty of which plates 
much cannot besaid. For inners, the volume 
may be of some slight value ; it would, however, 
have been better had a little more care 
been taken in the spelling of some of the 
proper names; for instance, Mamea (pp. 3 
and 54) for Mamea, Lelianus (p. 61) for 
Lelianus, &e. The following sentence also is 
not quite correct (p. 65): ‘‘The exergual letters 
on the reverses fof the coins of Carausius and 
Allectus] M.L. and Q.L. are supposed by some to 
mean MONETA LONDINI and QVASTOR LONDINT ; 
and Q.c. to mean QVASTOR CAMVLODVNI (Col- 
chester). The explanation is ingenious, but is 
entirely without any proof.” . B. might as 
well have interpreted Q.c. by Queen’s Counsel. 
There is not the slightest doubt as to the meaning 
of M.L., and Q.L. org.c. which certainly indicate 
Quarta Londinio and Quarta Camuloduno—viz., 
the fourth mint-issue at London and Colchester. 
A careful study of the various letters on coins, 
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from the time of Aurelian, prove this interpre- 
tation to be the true one. 
pn ee -- 


THE SCIENTIFIC SERIALS AND 
DICTIONARIES. 


seem to be but little connexion.” . 
G. —- however, establishes a very curious 
one, which we commend to those interested in 
the prior ventilation of the subject in The Guar- 
dian and Daily News. Mr. Guppy’s — on 
the tertiaries of Trinidad is very and 

ilosophical. The fact of the Trinidad fauna 

ing influenced by iers is among those 
adduced. The re of local geological so- 
cieties are, as full and compl 

The Intellectual Observer has y been vastly 
improved lately, and the present number, to 
which Messrs. Fairholt, Markham, Berkeley, 
Herschel, and the Hon. Mr. Ward have contri- 
buted, is a very one. Utility and interest 
are well balanced. Mr. Markham’s r—we 
had almost said ‘‘of course”—is on smn 
by Smith’s Sound being 


e eyes of insects are com- 
using them as 


shows these minute lenses to be of most aston- 
ishing accuracy and equality of form ; and our 
admiration is excited at their delicacy of con- 
struction when we recollect that the picture is 
reduced by this marvel of design from one inch 
to the +5 of an inch in diameter, or, in other 
words, it is reduced in size 2,100 times, occupying 
a surface so small as to require 490,000 to cover 
one square inch. Mr. Herschel contributes a 
description of the aurora of March 20, which 
we shall refer to next week. 

Now that the King of Italy has conferred 
orders on some members of our Alpine Club for 
their ‘‘scientific and geogra ical ave 
tions,” Zhe Alpine Jow airly comes wi 
the range of our title, and we notice it accord. 
ingly. The most severely scientific contribu- 
tion to the present number is a paper by Mr. 
W. Mathews, on ‘‘The Barometrical Dekausina, 
tion of Heights,” which we commend to our 
readers, as the subject has often been treated in 
our columns. ‘‘ Excursions in the Neighbour- 
hood of Sixt,” ‘“‘An Ascent of the Rothhorn,” 
and a Sketch of the Levanna District and the Col 
Tournache, are the titles of the contributions 
to Alpine geography in the present number. 

Part 3 of “ de’s Dictionary,” and Part 
27 of ‘‘The Dictionary of Chemistry” (both 
June), have also reached us. 

The new edition of the former has long 
looked for, and now that it is fairly under way, 
those who formed the highest e 
it will find no cause for disappointment. 
writers on the mens 5 ee for the 
most longfavourably known forgreat acquire- 
per a a happy way of imparting their know- 
pan, combination too rarely met with, have 
evidently endeavoured to give the gre 
amount of information in the space at their dis- 

. We have made a careful comparison of the 
result of this labour with other works of a 
similar class, and it has led to a hi 


Ee 


Fe, 


hoes tnemtianshie bein ty et eehenes 
literature, science, or art. Speaking 

alone, we know of no word which should have 
been inserted in the present part ( to Drift- 
way) which is omitted, a fact which speaks well 


for the careful manner in which the work is 
edited and t to focus. 

Mr. Watt's “ Dicti of Ch ‘él 
claims our next attention. t num 


presen 

contains articles on Chemical Nomenclature and 
Notation, both by Mr. G. C. Foster, and on 
Nutrition, by Mr. Michael epee these 
articles possess especial interest at the present 
time, from the recent ventilating of these sub- 
jects by Williamson, Playfair, and 
This ork, when tinished, will go far to redeem 
our 


this 
The most noteworthy feature in the Aséro- 











nomical Register is an article, by the Rev. W. R. 
Dawes, ‘‘On the Separating Power of Tele- 
scopes,” which should dissipate some of the 
ignorance of this and kindred subjects, which 
is by far too common among those who should 
know better.. Mr. Hopkins’ queer statements 
as to the sun’s diameter are replied to by Mr. 
Howlett in a manner which should make him 
for ever after hold his peace. 

Hardwicke’s Science Gossip is, as usual, full of 

interesting bits of information in natural history, 
and we doubt not is each month expected and 
welcomed by many ‘‘ students and lovers of na- 
ture. 
Part 18 of Homes without Hands, by the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, contains among other things de- 
scriptions of the nests of the humming birds, and 
commences Chapter 29 on Spiders and Insects. 
We have before spoken highly of this excellent 
popular work on natural history ; it is written, 
as works of this kind should be, in an interesting 
manner, is well printed, and the engravings are 
admirably illustrative of the text. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES, 





Tue chair of Zoology at the Natural History 
Museum of Paris, which is vacant through the 
death of M. Valenciennes, will most probably 
be given to M. Lacaze-Duthiers. The only other 
candidate is M. Louis Rousseau, who is now 
assistant naturalist at the Museum. 

THe Council of the Society of Arts have 

for a conversazione on Wednesday next, 
June 14th, at the South Kensington Museum. 

Tue first part of a new American journal on Con- 
chology has made its appearance at Philadelphia, 
entitled American Journal of Conchology, edited 
by G. G. W. Tyron. 

_ Wr have to record the discovery, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charmouth, Dorset, of another 
lesiosaurus. This fossil, though not so per- 
ect as the ificent one acquired by the 
engre Museum ; yer is yet a fellate 

e specimen, an ing in stone is in 

rvation. Portions ‘of the skeleton fove 

submitted to Professor Owen, who has 
pronounced them to belong to an undescribed 
and unnamed species. Thus this makes the 
second new 7 of this most remarkable 
family which C. H. Day,' Esq., F.G.S., of 
Charmouth, has been the medium of bringi 
under the notice of the scientific world. it is 
to be ie that this wonderful relic of a bygone 
age of life will be secured for the national 
collection, but at present, as we are informed, 
circumstances seem likely to prevent its ac- 
quisition. 

M. Bovucuor has recently read a paper at the 
Academy of Sciences, in which he gives an account 
of the application of the opthalmoscope to the 

iagnosis of chronic hydrocephalus in youn 

ildren. In this disease, the circulation an 
nutrition of the eye undergo notable modifica- 
tions, in consequence of the cerebral compres- 
sion produced by thé presence of fluid. en 
a patient was examined, the following changes 
in the eye were observable: 1. An increase in 
the number of the veins of the retina, which 
retain their usual colour. 2. Sometimes a 
serous peripapillary infiltration. 3. Atrophy 
of the pa and optic nerve, 4, Atrophy of 
the retina and choroid coat. In rickets, how- 
ever, which often produces a increase in 
the size of the head similar to the commence- 
ment of hydrocephalus, none of the foregoing 
alterations in the eye are to be found. 


THE mixed Commission of artists and chemists, 
appointed by the Royal Academy of Belgium, in 
compliance with a request from the Minister of 
a tee terior, to nnogue the processes = water- 
g painting, re progress at the last 
meeting of the Fine Arts Section. Sufficient 
time had not yet elapsed for them to make satis- 
factory 7, oye as to the technical merits, 
or as to the durability of the work produced. 
The Commission were still e in the collec- 
tion of facts which would be likely to prove of 
service in the elucidation of the question. 

Some curious markings on many rocks in 
Northumberland were observed about forty years 
ago by Mr. J. Langlands. These attracted little 
attention till they were examined, in 1852, by 
the Rev. W. Greenwell and Mr. George Tate. 
The latter gentleman has from that time been 

i in his exertions, having examined 
and described in the “ ings of the Ber- 
wickshire Naturalists’ Club” an immense num- 
ber of these marked rocks. The results of his 
examinations, with his views as to the age and 
orig of the markings, he has given in a paper 
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recently read before this club, which he has now 
published in a separate form, considering the 
subject to be of more than local interest. The 
inscriptions are evidently artificial, and are found 
cut on the high sandstone rocks of Northumber- 
land, none having been discovered on the harder 
stone of the Cheviots. The majority of the in- 
scriptions are a series of concentric circles, the 
outer one about fifteen inches in diameter, 
around a central hollow, from which proceeds a 
radial groove cutting all the circles. Fifty-three 
sculptured stones have been found in Northum- 
berland, with 350 figures inscribed on them. 
All of the stones are more or less connected with 
ancient British remains, and some of them have 
been found covering cists. Similar inscriptions 
have been discovered in other parts of England, 
in Scotland, and in Ireland. r. Tate considers 
the markings to have been made with bronze 
tools by the Celts, possibly some centuries before 
the Christianera. He believes they are religious 
emblems, and rather fancifully speculates on 
their individual meaning. That they have some 
meaning in common, is apparent. Possibly, as 
has been supposed, they were a kind of monu- 
mental inscription, and if really ancient, were, 
we should imagine, intimately connected with 
the Druidical circles. Mr. Tate’s memoir is pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ The Sculptured Rocks 
of Northumberland.” Though badly printed, it 
is ag ena with several good lithographic 
plates, illustrating the inscriptions, 

THE preservation of grain, flour, &c., by 
M. Louvel’s process, which consists in placing 
the material in sheet iron vessels from which the 
air is afterwards exhausted, has recently been 
reported upon by a French commission, composed 
of Marshall Vaillant, MM.  Boussingault, 
Sénard, Médecin au Chef of the Marine, Tisserand, 
Doisneau, Lecouteux, of the Imperial Society of 
ga ee and Borie, editor of the Echo Agri- 
cole. The experiments were commenced in July 
last, at the Imperial Farm at Vincennes. In 
order to test the efficacy of the process on different 
substances, three of M. Louvel’s receptacles were 
taken, and they were respectively filled with 
wheat, flour, and navy biscuit, which had been 
attacked by weevils. The wheat was mixed with 
20 litres of ‘these insects. The cylinders were 
closed and the air exhausted until the manometer 
marked 65 centimetres. They were left in this 
state, exposed to the weather, until January of 
the present year, an interval of six months. It 
was then found that the internal pressure had 
increased by 35 centimetres, which was pro- 
bably due to the aqueous vapour produced by 
the rarefaction. On opening the first cylinder 
the wheat was as perfect as ever, and all the 
weevils were dead. The grain was soon after 
sold in the Paris market at the full price, and a 
handful which was planted by MM. Boussingault 
and Borie germinated rapidly. The biscuits 
were in precisely the same state as at first, that 
is, partly destroyed, but the insects were all dead 
andshrivelledup. Theflourhadalsoremained per- 
fectly unaltered, and furnished bread of excellent 
quality. These results would appear to possess 
considerable importance in an economic point of 
view. Asregards the cost of the apparatus, the 
members of the commission were of opinion that 
it would not greatly exceed that necessary in the 
preservation and storing of grain according to 
the present system. 


THE May number of the Revue Maritime et 
Coloniale contains an article by M. Pradelle on 
submarine telegraphy, in which he gives a handy 
resumé of the weight, dimensions, structure, 
date of submergence, and several other inte- 
resting details of fifty-three cables in various 
parts of the world. 


A RECENT number of the Bulletin de la So- 
ciété d Encouragement contains the text of a re- 
port by M. Barreswil on M. Ozouf's process for 
the manufacture of white lead. It resembles in 
the main that proposed by Thénard many years 
since, in which carbonic acid gas is passed 
through a solution of subacetate of lead. The 
novelty consists in the manner of producing the 
carbonic acid, which is as follows: The gases 
proceeding from coke burnt in a specially-con- 
structed furnace are, after having been washed, 
led through a series of vessels containing a solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda, which thus becomes 
converted into bicarbonate. This solution is 

umped into a cylinder, where it is raised to a 

iling temperature. The effect of this operation 
is to drive off half the carbonic acid, which is 
then passed into a vessel containing a solution 
of basic acetate of lead, as in the ordinary 
method. M. Ozouf states that by proportioning 
the quantity of carbonic acid to the ——- 
sition of the subacetate operated upon, he is abl 
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to produce at will white lead of any definite 
composition—a point of some practical import- 
ance. A specimen furnished by him showed on 
analysis a composition represented by the for 
mula 3 (PbO, COz2) + PbO, HO. eral in- 
genious contrivances for preserving the health 
of the workmen en, in M. Ozouf’s manufac- 
tory at St. Denis are described in the report. 


Tue Jouvin composition for protecting the hulls 
of ships has been tried on the French armour- 
lated vessel, the Hélene, which was launched in 
Tinestaher. 1863. Previous to that her hull was 
covered with two coats of paint, the base of 
which consisted of metallic zine in powder, and 
then with minium paint containing ten per cent. 
of M. Jouvin’s poisonous composition. After re- 
maining fifteen months in the water, she was 
laced in the dry dock, when her hull was found to 
covered with agrey, mud-like matter, tothesur- 
face of which a few mussels had attached them- 
selves by their byssus, thus being isolated fromim- 
mediate contact with the poisonous composition. 
A slight touch was sufficient to detach them. 
They were principally collected on the spots at 
which the struts had been fixed, which were only 
pet a few moments before the vessel was 
aunched, There were no marine plants, and no 
barnacles. These results seem to be highly satis- 
factory, since neither plants nor mollusks can 
attach themselves, and the bottom may be 
cleaned by brushes, or even by rubbing with a 
piece of wood, without the necessity for scraping. 
THE tinctorial power of the salts of magenta 
is something marvellous. Mr. Field stated, in a 
recent lecture at the Royal Institution, that no 
dye he had examined, whether from the animal, 
vegetable, or mineral world, could bear com- 
parison for one moment with this crimson colour 
obtained from aniline, One grain in a million 
times its weight of water gives a pure red ; in ten 
millions, a rose pink ; in twenty millions, a de- 
cided blush; and even in fifty millions, with a 
white screen behind the vessel in which it is dis- 
solved, an evident glow. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE, 





THE EOZOON CANADENSE. 


Queen’s College, Galway, June 3. 
Ww beg permission to publish the following 
statement through the medium of your 
widely-circulated Journal :— 

For several weeks past we have been engaged 
in investigating the microscopic structure of the 
Serpentine of Connemara in comparison with 
that of a similar rock occurring in Canada, 
which has attracted so much attention of late. 
For a considerable portion of the time we enter- 
tained the opinion, in common with Sir William 
Logan, Doctors Dawson, Sterry Hunt, Car- 
penter, and Professor Rupert Jones, that the 
Canadian Serpentine is of organic origin, the 
result of the growth of an extinct foraminifer 
called Eozoon Canadense ; it was also our belief 
for a while that the Connemara rock had 
originated from a similar organism. Gradually 
of late, however, we have been reluctantly com- 
pelled to change our opinions. 

It is now eur conviction that all the parts, in 
Serpentine, whjch have been taken for the 
skeleton-structures of a foraminifer are nothing 
more than the effect of crystallization and se- 
gregation. 

It would have given us unalloyed pleasure, 
had we been able to state that our investigations 
have confirmed those of the eminent authorities 
to whom reference has been made, as it was 

urely in this spirit that we commenced our 
abours ; and also, we may observe, with the 
desire to ascertain if the Serpentine of Con- 
nemara and the other rocks with which it is in- 
terstratified, belonged to the Laurentian period. 

We purpose at an early opportunity to lay 
before the public all the evidences and consi- 
derations which bear us out in our present 
opinion.—We are, Sir, yours very truly, &c., 

WituiaM Kine, Professor of Mineralogy 
and Geology. 

Tuomas Rowney, Ph.D., Professor of 
Chemistry. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


—_- 


PARIS. 
ACADEMY oF SctENcES.—May 29.—M. Pasteur 
communicated a note ‘‘On the Sediments which 
are formed in Wines.” The author states he has 
carefully examined these sediments, and has 
found they can all be classed under three heads. 
The first are crystals of bitartrate of potash, 
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neutral tartrate of soda, or a mixture of the two 
salts. These adhere to the sides of the bottles, 
and have but little influence upon the composi- 
tion and quality of the wine. The second kind, 
also covering the sides of the bottles, are brown 
colouring matters, which, ai, sce dissolved in 
the wine, are gradually rendered insoluble by 
oxidation. This sediment, therefore, is caused 
by the presence of oxygen existing in the air 
which is over or dissolved in the wine. By 
several experiments upon different wines enclosed 
in tubes, the author proves this fact, and shows 
that the deposit takes place more rapidly when 
the tubes are exposed to the light. The wine 
becomes of a lighter colour, and acquires the 

culiar odour and flavour of old wines which 

ave returned from avoyage. He attributes the 
good effect of a tropical voyage upon wine, not, 
as has been recently supposed, to the increase 
of temperature, but to the continual changing of 
the vitiated air over the wine through variations 
in the pressure from constant shaking and evapo- 
ration. Accordingly, wines hermetically sealed 
in bottles without oxygen have no sediment, 
indeed, do not sensibly change in any way. The 
third class of sediment, by far the most injurious, 
is composed of various cryptogamic vegetations, 
which, acting as ferments, are the sole cause of 
the ‘‘ diseases” of wine. The author infers that 
wines would be improved by leaving them in the 
cask until ripe, and then bottling them. 

M. Kuhlmann sent the fifth part of his “‘ Re- 
searches on the Crystallogenic Force,” the sub- 
ject of this part being the artificial crystalliza- 
tion of mineral substances and of metals by 
humid means. When crystals of carbonate of 
soda were placed in a solution of sulphate of 
copper, a layer of carbonate of copper was pre- 
cipitated on them ; by degrees the whole of 
the carbonate of soda changed into a solution of 
sulphate of soda, whilst the slowly-formed 
crystals of carbonate of copper produced artifi- 
cial minerals, closely resembling azurite and 
malachite. In the same way, crystals of car- 
bonate of soda placed in a solution of sulphate 
of nickel pase blue and green carbonate of 
nickel, and placed in a solution of nitrate of 
cobalt produced magnificent ruby-red crystals of 
carbonate of cobalt. The author states that the 
reduction of metals to the crystalline state 
«an be produced by the action of water and 
acids ; especially is this the case with alloys, 
and shows that a lead alloy can thus be crystal- 
lized. Sulphate of copper placed in a solu- 
tion of polysulphide of potassium became 
covered with wth hide of copper, upon which 
were deposited fine rhombohedric crystals of 
sulphur. Gold has been produced in the form of a 
beautiful crystalline gold-sand, by placing chloride 
of gold contained in a porous vessel, in the midst 
of a solution either of sulphate of iron, hyposul- 
phite of soda, or oxalic acid. M. Kuhlmann then 
mentions another remarkable result he obtained 
by placing crystals of sulphate of copper in a 
solution of monosulphide of potassium, and 
concludes by showing that wood has a true de- 
oxidizing effect upon the salts of copper and 
iron, transforming the sulphates into sulphides. 

The close of the third chapter of M. Persoz’s 
‘Second Memoir on the Molecular State of 
Bodies” was read. This part was occupied with 
an examination of the volumes occupied by 
liquids at their point of ebullition. The author 
states that, from his experiments on ebullition, 
he has been led to suppose that several bodies, 
amongst others carbonic ether and nitrobenzine, 
have not the constitution which is usually given 
to them. 

A paper was sent by M. Lallemand ‘‘On Am- 
moniacal Cyanide of Copper.” M. Fremy pre- 
sented a note by M. Aug. Cahours, entitled 
*‘Researches on the Sulphur Radicals.” The 
author shows that sulphur has a tendency to 
form with the radicals of the different alcoholic 
series, compounds having the form of Sez (Xs R). 
‘“‘The Electrical Action of the Sulphurous 
Mineral Waters of Bonne and Eaux-Chaudes” 
formed the subject of a paper by Dr. Schnepp. 
Two platinum electrodes connected with a gal- 
vanometer and plunged into a vessel containing 
these mineral waters do not show the existence 
of any current until one of them is caused to 
receive the bubbles of which escape, a cur- 
rent is then indicated with some waters passing 
in the direction of gas to water, and in others 
the reverse ; the gas playing the parts either of 
base or acid in the battery. 

M. Fouqué contributed a second letter on 
“The Eruption of Etna,” in which he gives 
many important additional particulars of the 
eruption of 3lst January last. We have at some 
length noticed, in our number for April 15, M. 
Fouqué’s former letter; in the last examuina- 





tion of the volcano he displays the same zeal and 
intrepidity which he did before. M. Fouqué 
states in this letter that the eruption of 1865 is 
probably the most remarkable of any that have 
taken place for fifty years; even the famous 
eruptions of 1832 and 1852 were decidedly less 
important and interesting. On this note M. 
Ch. St. Claire-Deville remarked that, from a 
comparison of the position of the present eruption 
with those of former times, there appeared to be 
two lines of upheaval inclined about 55° to each 
other, and these two directions had evidently 
become axes of eruptions. 


M. Le Verrier communicated a letter he had 
received from M. Coumbary, which we shall 
notice elsewhere. Professor Sylvester sent a 
** Revision and Demonstration of an Arithme- 
tical Theorem,” which he had given in the 
Comptes Rendusof May 15. M. Barbier sent anote 
ona ‘Construction giving at the same time the 
Four Points of Contact of a Tangential Sphere 
to Four given Spheres.” A mathematical paper 
‘*On a Property of the Permanent Movement of 
Fluids” was contributed by M. F. de Salvert. 
M. A. Dupré replied to a note by M. Clausius, 
containing some criticisms upon a former paper 
of his. A short note was communicated by M. 
Puiseux, chiefly relating to the motion of the 
moon. M. B. Coste gave an interesting descrip- 
tion ‘‘Of the Phenomena commonly known 
under the name of Milky Sea ;” a phosphorescent 
appearance of the sea caused by microscopic ani- 
malcules, which in this instance shone when the 
water was in a state of rest. 





BRUSSELS, 


Roya ACADEMY OF ScIENCES.—May 11.— 
MM. Candéze, Quetelet, and Bernardin trans- 
mitted their observations on the state of the 
vegetation on the 2lst of — last at Liege, 
Brussels, and Melle respectively. M. Montigny 

resented a copy of a work recently published 
= him, entitled ‘‘Conférences d’Astronomie 
Descriptive.” A manuscript memoir, by M. 
Houzeau, ‘‘On the Small Movements of the 
Stars,” was submitted to the Academy to be 
placed amongst the archives. 

The following papers were announced by the 

erpetual secretary as having been received : 

marle—‘‘On the Stability of Liquid Systems 
in Thin Laminz.” Delbceuf—‘‘ Second Note on 
Optical Illusions: a Psycho-physical Theory 
of the Manner in which the Eye Appreciates the 
Size of Objects.” Van der Mensbrugghe—‘‘ On 
the Properties of Two Right Lines which make 
Complementary Angles with a Fixed Axis.” 
Kickx—‘‘ Monograph of the Graphidew of Bel- 
gium.” Kirner—‘‘On some Derivatives of 
Phenic Acid.” Wichelaus—‘‘ On the Action of 
Protochloride of Phosphorous on Certain Organic 
Acids.” Kérner—‘‘On some Derivatives of Cro- 
tonic Acid.” Dupont—‘‘ On the Scientific Ex- 
cavations Made by M. Dupont.” 


Reports on the following papers, which have 
already been before the Academy, were then 
presented : Catalan—‘‘On the Transformation 
of Series and on Certain Definite Integrals.” The 
first part of this memoir is devoted to the de- 
monstration and simplification of several of the 
theorems in the transformation of series which 
we owe to M. Leclert. The second part treats 
of the values of a great number of definite in- 
tegrals, which depend either upon an integral 
already determined by other geometers, or upon 
the limit of the preceding series. Crépin—‘‘ Re- 
marks on the Glyceria of the Group Neleochloa.” 
This memoir forms a supplement to the fifth 

art of the author’s rare plants of the Belgian 
Flora. Two papers by Captain Bouyet on a 
new method of encampment for troops had been 
sent in, but the subject was not one which came 
within the scop? of the Academy. Piénkowski— 
‘‘Note on the Preservation of Organic Sub- 
stances.” This note contains an exposé of the 
author’s researches in the antiseptic properties 
of fifty-four different salts. The facts brought 


_ forward are both useful and new, and some light 


is thrown upon the history of the mycoderms 
and the microscopic infusoria which produce the 
varied phenomena of fermentation, ; and which 
play an important part in the domain of medi- 
cine. 

All the foregoing memoirs, with the exception 
of those by Captain Bouyet, were ordered to be 
printed. 

The following communication was read: A. 
and E. Quetelet—‘‘ Terrestrial Magnetism : the 
Declination and Inclination of the Magnetic 
Needle.” From 1828 to 1855 a regular series of 
magnetic observations was carried on in the 
garden of the Observatory by M. Quetelet, sen. 
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They were continued after that daté by his son, 
M. Ernest Quetelet. Both the declination and 
inclination have decreased, the former more 
rapidly than the latter. For the first element, 
the values between twelve and two o'clock P.M., 
at the commencement of the spring, were as 
follows :— 


Year. Declination. 
1828 - 3° 
1855 19 53:3 
1865 ape potter caps 18 4738 
For the second element we have :— 
Year. Inclination. 
1827 68° 56'5 
ONS i ds dec Fésbete eee 67 42:7 
1865 67 19°9 


April and the beginning of May of the present 
year. He mentioned that observers seldom 
make any distinction between the static and the 
dynamic state of the electricity in the air, and 
that the results are far from satisfactory. 

M. Lamarle read a memoir on ‘* The Geome- 
trical Determination of the Series of the Surface 
of Revolution to which a Helicoid may be Ap- 
plied.” 

M. Kekulé presented two notes—one relating 
to the substitution products of benzine, and the 
— describing a new synthesis of the aromatic 
acids. 





REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Roya Instirution.—General Monthly Meet- 
ing.—June 5.—Sir Henry Holland, Bart, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Beevor, Messrs. 8. Canning, 
A Davis, D. P. McEuen, J. Metcalfe, J. Moore, 
H. N. Hoare, H. A. Hunt, and H. Lee, were 
elected members. 

The special thanks of the members were 
returned for the following addition to ‘‘ The 
Donation Fund for the Promotion of Experimental 
Researches” :— 

Sir H. Holland, Bart., Pres. R. I. (7th annualdonation) £40 0 0 





LINN2ZAN Society. — Anniversary Meeting, 
May 24th.—Mr. G. Bentham, F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. The following Fellows were elected 
members of the Council, in the room of others 
going out: The Rev. Hamlet Clark, Messrs. 
Robert Hogg, LL.D., A. Newton, J. T. B. 
Syme, and K. H. Vinen, M.D. Mr. G. Ben- 
tham, F.R.S., was re-elected President ; Mr. 
W. W. Saunders, F.R.S., Treasurer; and Pro- 
fessor Busk, F.R.S., and Mr. Currey, F.R.S., 
Secretaries. 

June lst.—Mr. G. Bentham, F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The President nominated 
Messrs. J. J. Bennett, J. D. Hooker, M.D., 
John Lubbock, and W. W. Saunders, Vice-Pre- 
sidents for the year ensuing. Papers read: 1. 
‘* Remarks on the Best Method of Displayi 
Entowoa in Museums,” by T. 8. Cobbold, M.D., 
F.R. & LS. 2. ‘On Animal Individuality, 
from an Entozoological Point of View,” by the 
same. 3. ‘* Contributions towards a Monograph 
of the Species of Annelides belonging to the 
Aphroditacea, containing a List of the Known 
Species, and Descriptions of some New Species 
from the Collection of the British Museum,” by 
W. Baird, M.D., F.L.S. 4. ‘‘ Synopsis of the 
Diptera of the Eastern Archipelago, Discovered 
by Mr. Wallace, and Noticed in the Journal of 
the Linnzean Society,” by Mr. F. Walker, F.L.S. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socrety.—June 6.—Dr. 
Hunt, President, in the Chair. 

The following members were elected : Messrs. 
R. Tate, Rev. W. G. Cookesley, W. Story, F 
Braby, Robert Wood, W. M. Wilkinson, Vedess 
T. J. Doyle, W. T. Marriott, Major-General W. 
Lang, C. Welton, J. A. Brown, E. Anderson, 
F. Wrentmore, J. Cowen, jun., J. H. More, 


J. L. H. Downe, T. J. Sanderson, T. S. Barrett, 
J. B. Symonds, R. 8. Sisson, J. S. Ramskell, 


A. Vacher. Local Secretary for Caracas ; M. A. 


| Ernst. 





The following paper was read :— 

‘‘On the Anthropology of Western Eskimo 
Land, and on the Desirability of further Arctic 
Research.” By Dr. Berthold Seemann. 

The author remarked that the Arctic region 
offers yet a wide field for anthropological 
research. We have some knowledge of the 
races who inhabit it, but that is as yet very im- 
perfect. Weare not even acquainted with their 
exact phical ranges and the question how 
far tow the Noth Pole human beings have 
taken up their abode, is still to be answered. 
That part of the Arctic region around which 
scientitic interest at present centres, the groups 
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of islands north of America, are inhabited by 
one of the most widely-spread nations in the 
world, the Eskimos. se Greenland to the 
Aleutian Islands this singular people are to be 
met with, living principally on the produce of 
the chase, and clothing themselves with the 
skins of the wild animals they have slain. Are 
they indigenous to the country which they in- 
habit, or descended from some north Siberian 
tribes ? Anthropologists have answered this ques- 
tion differently. 

The distribution of temperature during sum- 
mer and winter has also a bearing on the phy- 
sical development of an Arctic people, of whom 
the author has some personal knowledge, gathered 
during his three cruises to the Polar region, by 
way of Behring Strait. Anybody comparing 
the eastern and western Eskimos will be struck 
by the superiority of the Jatter. The fact is 
easily explained on elementary principles. The 
vegetation of a country is more checked by a 
low temperature during the summer months 
than by excessive cold during the winter. Now, 
as Winter Island on the eastern side of America 
has the lowest summer (July) temperature, it 
follows that the vegetation there must be poorer, 
that the boundary of the trees must be pushed 
much further south, that animal life must be 
less abundant, and that man must have a more 
precarious and irregular supply of food, actin 
upon his bodily and mental development. ‘And 
such is actually the case. 

‘Dr. Seemann gave a detailed description of 
the various tribes, which we must pass over. 

The mode of marriage is curious. When a 
man has fixed upon his choice, he proceeds to 
the girl’s mother, and asks at once for the girl’s 

; if the mother is satisfied that he can 
support a wife by the produce of his chase, and 
besides has as objectionable, she gives her 
consent. The bridegroom then gets a complete 
suit of clothing, and tenders it for the girl’s ac- 
ceptance ; the bride takes it to her mother, and 
on returning dressed in it, she is considered his 
wife. In the same manner, two men together 
sometimes oa the same woman, and lighten 
the burden of her ben gor wy a species of 

seiiding ing us of what formerly existed 
a amarys Rew and exists at the present day in 
Ceylon, and among the Coorg, Relers, and Tiars 
of the East Indies, described by Mr. Markham. 
(‘* Travels in Peru and India.”) After marriage 
infidelity is rare; though some of the elder 
women behave in rather a shameless manner. A 
few of the wealthier men are bigamists. Dr. 
Seemann remarked in conclusion :— 

**The Eskimos under consideration, with the 
exception of a few in Norton Sound who have 
nominally become converts to the Greek Church, 
syrene to be without any religion whatever. 

y believe in the existence of good and evil 
irits, who inhabit the earth, the air, and the 
sea ; but all of them are on a footing of equality. 
Like everything else once sacred to our 
ancestors, the raven, in the Odin religion 
the fit companion to the supreme God, 
was degraded by the early Christian mis- 
sionaries into a bird of evil omen and an asso- 
ciate of the devil. In fact, unless the evil one 
was thus accompanied, people were in doubt 
about his being it himself. Goethe, in his 
** Faust,” was well aware of the existence of 
this superstition ; and when Mephistopheles up- 
braids the witch for not having recognized him, 
she is made to say in excuse, ‘‘Where is your 
cloven foot and your two ravens?” Here we 
have one of the many proofs how the so-called 
religious truths of one become but the sport 
of superstitious fancy, if nothing worse, of the 
next. 

In the diseussion on the above r, Mr. 
Saunders, Mr. C. R. Markham, Mr. die, Mr. 
Mackenzie, Mr. Carter Blake, and the President 


ook part. 
The meeti of the Society were then 
adjourned till November. 





Bririsnh ARCH ZOLOGICAL AssocraTION.—May 
24.—Mr. T. Wright, F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Rev. Thomas James, of Netherthong 
Parsonage, near Huddersfield, was elected an 
associate. Mr. Murton exhibited further speci- 
mens of the pottery found at Silverdale. Dr. 
Walling, of Preston, stated that the marl pits 
whence the clay was obtained were visible at 
the beginning of the present century, and known 
as “ Holes Moss,” being between thirty and 
forty in number. 7 

Lord Boston exhibited some specimens of 
Memento. Mori carved in ivory of the 15th 
century. Miniatures in oil of James IL., pur- 
chased at Rome, and Clementina Maria Sobieski, 
wife of the Old Pretender. 








Mr. J. T. Irvine sent delineations of sepulchral 
crosses at Durham, Gloucestershire, Somerset, 
and Dorset, also the upper part of the shaft, with 
poster of the arms, of an early English cross 
ound in a buttress at Berkeley Church, and a 
monumental slab of a child 3ft. 7in. in the same 
church, with an elegantly-designed cross com- 

sed of four arms ending in fleurs de lis, be- 
onging to the 14th century. Two similar monu- 
mental slabs of children from Bath Eastern 
Church, Somersetshire, were also exhibited of the 
same date. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied 
in the reading of the obituary notices for 1864, 
written by the treasurer, and comprised memoirs 
of Mr. Alfred Thompson, Dr. Murray, Captain 
Amiel, Mr. G. Wentworth, Mr. Mogg, Mr. 
White, Mr. Dilke, the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Right Hon. Thos. Erskine, Mr. Hudson Gurney, 
Mr. David Roberts, and Mr. J. H. Markland. 





INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES.—June 3.—The fol- 
lowing President, Council, and Officers were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent: Mr. C. Jellicoe. Vice-Presidents : Messrs. 
S. Brown, W. B. Hodge, T. B. Sprague, W. 
S. B. Woolhouse. Council: Messrs. A. H. 
Bailey, 8. Brown, C. J. Bunyon, D. Chisholm, 
G. Cutcliffey H. D. Davenport, A. Day, P. 
M. Dove, W. Emmens, J. Fraser, E. H. Gals- 
worthy, W. B. Hodge, C. Jellicoe, 8. L. Laundy, 
C. T. Lewis, J. Laurence, J. Lodge, H. Marshal, 
J. Meikle, J. Messent, A. Pearson, W. Ratray, 
J. Reddish, F. G. Smith, H. A. Smith, W. 
Spens, T. B. Sprague, R. Tucker, J. H. 
Williams, W. S. B. Woolhouse. Z'reasurer: Mr. 
J. Laurence. Honorary Secretaries : Messrs. A. 
Day, J. H. Williams. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 








MONDAY, June 12. 

Britisn Arcuitects, at 8.—9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square 

GroGcrapnicaL, at 8.30.—15 Whitehall Place. 1. “Journey to 
the Wahabee, capital of Arabia:” Colonel Lewis Pelly. 2. 
**On the Korea: ” Captain Allen Young. 

TUESDAY, June 13. 

Syro-Eeyptian, at 7.30.—22 Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square. 
**On the + Site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre :” 
Rev. Jno. Mills. 

Erunouocicat, at 8.—4 St. Martin’s Place. 

Mepicat axp Currurgicat, at 8.30.—53 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. 

Zooxoaeica, at 8,30.—11 Hanover Square. ‘‘On the Structure 
of Potamogale, a Genus of Insectivorous Mammals:” Pro- 
fessor Aliman. 

WEDNESDAY, Jcxe 14. 

Lrrerary Founp, at 3.—4 Adelphi Terrace, Adelphi. 

Microscoricat, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. 

ArcnHmoLocicaL Association, at 8.30.—32 Sackville Street. 
*On the Discoveries of Wall Paintings at St. Cross, Win- 
chester, during 1864 and 1865:” Mr. Baigent. 

THURSDAY, Juve 15. 

Noemismaric, at 7.—13 Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Anni- 
versary. 

Linyeay, at 8.—Burlington House. 1. “On New Phasmida:” 
Mr. Bates. 2. “On Arctic Alge;” Dr. Dickie. 3. “On 
Two Genera of New African Anonacee:” Professor Oliver. 

Antiqvanigs, at 8.—Somerset House, 

Cuemicat, at 8.—Burlington House. “On the Lactic and 
Aerylic Series of Acids:” Messrs. Frankland and Duppa,. 

Royat, at 8.30.—Burlington House, 

FRIDAY, Jone 16. 

PuiLo.oaica, at 8.—Somerset House. 








ART. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
[Fourth Notice. ] 


MONG the many striking pictures by 
younger artists, Mr. Simeon Solomon’s 

group of man ladies witnessing a gladia- 
torial exhibition in the Coliseum has been 
generally noticed. The subject is interesting to 
all, and the painter’s treatment of it has won 
for him the approval of his brother artists. 
That this work is the result of great study, we 
may see by the successful reproduction of the 
old Roman type in the heads of the women—a 
difficult achievement, since the type is extinct, 
and its characteristic features must be sought 
for in the fragments of marble and in the medals 
that have come down to us. Not only, however, 
has Mr. Solomon reproduced the type, but each 
head is marked by a special individuality ; and 
we note also that variety of expression which 
would surely be displayed in the countenances of 
the beholders of one of these terrible spectacles. 
The picture is really impressive, and in the 
well-rendered expressions of these Roman women 
we read clearly enough that the artist intends to 
mark the climax of the action in the arena upon 


which they are gazing. It detracts but little 
from the merit of a work so well conceived that 
the relief of the heads is not well managed, so 
that they appear rather flat. and as if they were 
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all upon one plane—an error which may probably 
be attributed to a right intention to represent 
the sunlight modified by the awning which is 
known to have been spread over the vast area of 
the Coliseum. 

A picture very similar in subject, but alto- 

ether inferior in character, is exhibited by Mr. 

urgess—a group of spectators at a modern 
Spanish bull fight. In its way this work is very 
clever, and it embraces characteristic studies of 
the upper and lower classes of Spain ; but while 
Mr. Solomon suggests by his picture the down- 
fall of a great though utterly corrupted civiliza- 
tion, we turn away from the ‘Bravo Toro” 
merely with a sense of relief at escaping from 
the sight of a vulgar crowd. 

While noticing the works of the younger 
painters, we cannot refrain from confessing a 
regret that it is the fashion in England to accept 
any successful effort on their part as a 
thoroughly accomplished performance. We can 
recall many instances of young men who, after 
having been too hastily invested with honours, 
have failed to realise the anticipations of well- 
meaning friends, and after a season or two have 
sunk into comparative oblivion. The press has 
much to answer for in this matter. Two or 
three years since a severe onslaught was made 
upon the hanging committee of the year for a 
disposition of the pictures which was neither 
better nor worse than that of previous or sub- 
sequent exhibitions ; only it so happened that the 
works of young painters which stood well in the 
eye of the critic had been either indifferently hung 
or rejected. The works of some of these painters 
are hung in most favourable situations in the 
present exhibition ; but we observe that current 
criticism has either altered its tone, or maintains a 
decorous silence respecting them. The French 
press, which is a far more efficient organ of criti- 
cism than ourown, is, at the same time, the mouth- 
piece of a better-informed public, and instead 
of confounding originality with eccentricity, and 
mistaking promise of good work for good work 
itself, detects the signs of culture in a young 
painter’s picture, and applauds his success; but 
forbears, on the strength of a single performance, 
to indicate the artist’s position among his 
brethren. With us the press, the public, and 
the dealers combine to make the position of a 
successful young painter more difficult to main- 
tain, through an exaggerated estimate of his 
merits. r. Prinsep is one of those artists 
whose future career will be watched with great 
interest. That he has great powers, and a right 
sense of style, is sufficiently indicated by ‘‘ The 
Flight of Jane Shore,” by far the best of his 
exhibited works. That he has a good eye for 
colour, he has proved again and again ; yet, with 
the one exception of ‘‘Jane Shore,” the faults 
of his contributions to the exhibition out- 
weigh their merits. The coarse and heavy 
drawing of the ‘‘ Legend of the Parrot,” and 
the ‘‘ Belinda” is not redeemed by the 
tone of colour displayed in them. Still, with 
all their want of refinement, they are more 
deserving of commendation than the ‘‘ Gentle 
Spring” of Mr. Sandys. Spring is here repre- 
sented as a large, full-blown woman standing in 
the midst of flowers, which, as compared with 
herself, appear to belong to some dwarf species ; 
behind her, aad at no great distance, are some 
apple trees im blossom; the distance is ap- 
pay intended to represent an English 
andseape, spanned by a crude rainbow ; but in 


England, though apple blossom is_ sig- 
nificant of spring, ppies and  convolvo- 
luses mark the full outburst of summer. 


The apple trees are so small, that the lady 
might easily gather them like sticks. All 
the accessories of the picture, in short, are 
seemingly calculated to destroy all sense of 
refinement and delicacy in the allegorical figure. 
The picture is exquisitely manipulated ; but of 
true finish, of that completeness, for instance, 
which may be noted in John Lewis's ‘‘ Bey’s 
Garden,” it is destitute. The picture appears to 
be the mistake of a clever man ; it is certainly a 
very matter-of-fact interpretation of Mr. Swin*® 
burne’s beautiful lines printed in the catalogue. 
Mr. Whistler's contributions are more pro- 
voking then ever. To his exquisite sense of the 
harmony of colour he sacrifices every other 
quality of art ; he paints a woman frightful to 
behold, and in the same — = azalea the 
beauty of which defies description ; his work 
is like a Japanese screen or an Oriental china 
dish ; we can look at them till we become almost 
fascinated by the colour charm he wields, and 
we turn our eyes from them to find all the sur- 
“ee pictures Ty Os and heher in hue ; 
ut a + painter ve a higher pu 
than fe offered t by a successful competiti ion Vith 
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the instinct which directs the work of a Chinese 
artist, and the best service Mr. Whistler’s friends 
ean render him is to urge him to cultivate his 
faculties in other directions, and to add the beau- 
ties of form and proportion, which he now wil- 
fully neglects, to the treasury of his knowledge. 

Mr. Pettie and Mr. Orchardson are two of our 
young representative painters, who have at- 
tracted much notice within the last three years, 
as having produced works of remarkable ability 
in a direction that may be called reactiona 
to the great Preraphaclite movement of whic 
Holman Hunt is now almost the sole distin- 
guished apostle. ‘*The Drumhead Court Mar- 
tial,” by Mr. Pettie, though a very slight work, 
is distinguished by the presence of character in 
the heads, and by a picturesque natural arrange- 
ment of the figures. Mr. Orchardson’s ‘‘ Hamlet 
and Ophelia” is not a satisfactory example of 
his capabilities. A right representation of this 
scene demands from the painter a subtle power 
of pourtraying. expression—a power akin to that 
of Millais. Mr. Orchardson has not succeeded 
in making either of the characters interesting in 
the least degree ; we are reminded only of the 
conventional stage rendering of the play, and 
the clever painting of the picture does not com- 
pensate for the lack of imagination by which it 
is marked. 

Mr. Arthur Hughes has established a reputa- 
tion in this exhibition which we may feel tole- 
rably sure he will be able to maintain. He is a 

et and a colourist by nature, and he has at 

ength made such advances towards a conquest 
over the technical difficulties of his art, that his 
ictures are generally allowed to be among the 
st works in the collection. ‘*‘The Mower,” 
and the portrait group of ‘‘Mrs. Leathart and 
her Children,” are interesting and agreeable, 
though not entirely satisfactory works. They 
are unexceptionable as regards sentiment and 
colour, but they betray an uncertainty in draw- 
ing which is still the weak point of this painter’s 
work. It only remains for him to master this, 
his last remaining difficulty, before taking up his 
position in the front rank of his contemporaries. 

Mr. E. Crowe has produced a good picture of 
** Whitefield Preaching at a Fair held in Moor- 
fields, A.p. 1742.” It is a common error with 
painters—and we think Mr. Crowe is chargeable 
with it in the instance before us—to let their 
first impression of the scene they propose to 
paint be smothered by the incidents which are 
related to have taken place at the time. So 
remarkable a preacher as Whitefield must have 
attracted crowds of attentive listeners ; those 
who essayed to interrupt him could only have 
been a noisy, ill-behaved minority. In Mr. 
Crowe’s picture we see no crowd of listeners ; 
indeed, we are not sensible of the presence of a 
crowd at all, but we have an admirable compo- 
sition of the dissentients, and all the incidents 
related of the preaching are brought into strong 
relief. The picture is nevertheless one of the 
most able works in the exhibition, and a great 
advance upon all that this well-educated painter 

“has hitherto produced. Mr. Poynter’s ‘* Faith- 
ful unto Death” represents the well-known in- 
cident of the Roman sentinel who remained at 
his post and perished in the destruction of 
Pompeii. The Roman bears too strong a resem- 
blance to an English model, and the aspect of 
the picture is rather suggestive of a theatrical 
representation of the story ; in short, the exe- 
cution of the work seems to us to be far better 
than the painter’s idea of the catastrophe, which 
savours more of the red fire of the stage than 
of the great eruption of Vesuvius. 


Mr. Wynfield has achieved a great success in 
**The Last Days of Elizabeth,” which is one of 
the most affecting ictures in the room, and one 
of the very few illustrations of the decrepitude 
of the great queen which we remember with 
satisfaction. Mr. Hodgson, who commonly 
draws his subjects from the same period of 
history, has a graceful picture of ‘‘ Taking Home 
the Bride,” marked throughout by passages of 
refinement and taste, and Mr. Leslie has painted 
a spirited illustration of an episode of the Civil 
War, ‘‘The Defence of Latham House in 1644.” 
Mr. Marks contributes two humorous subjects, 
the more important of which is an illustration 
of the old song of ‘‘ The Be are Coming to 
Town.” The old rhyme, as far as we remember, 
is more suggestive than the picture, as there was 
a line about certain beggars arriving in silken 

wns, which had a covert satirical meaning. 

e subject, however, furnishes the painter with 
a good opportunity for bringing together a crowd 
possessing strongly-marked traits of character, 
which he is able to represent with rare ability 
and feeling. Thé smaller picture of ‘‘ Francis 
Feeble, Woman’s Tailor,” is a still better ex- 





ample of the painter’s sense of humour and im- 
proved power of painting. 

Mr. Nicol’s capital picture of ‘‘An Irish Depu- 
tation” should not overlooked ; it is one of 
the most complete works in the collection. 

Mr. Wallis, like Mr. J. Clark, labours under 
the disadvantage of having painted an early 
picture with which everybody chooses to com- 
pare his subsequent works. The simplicity of the 
‘‘ Chatterton ” touched all hearts, and made it- 
self clear to all understandings. This great 
quality of simplicity is certainly wanting in his 
principal picture this year. ‘‘Paul Veronese 
Painting the Portrait of Sir ‘Philip Sidney ” is a 
good subject, but Mr. Wallis’s treatment of it 
is marked by an attempt to make a fine 
picture by giving undue prominence to attendants 
and accessories. Paul Veronese would surely 
have kicked that page off the dais where he sits 
playing with a dog just between his master and 
the painter, and have sent to the right-about 
the gossip-mongers, and especially those two 
impertinent people staring in at the window, 
who must have rendered any serious work abso- 
lutely impossible. The ‘‘ Meeting of Shakes- 
peare and Spenser” is a better instance of Mr. 
Wallis’s painting—better conceived, and more 
agreeably worked out. We have already noticed 
Mr. Gale’s Magdalen. A better example of his 
work may be seen in a small picture of a blind 
Eastern beggar seated by the wayside in the 
streets of Jerusalem, in company with a beauti- 
ful child. There is not a more harmoniously- 
coloured ora more carefully-finished work in the 
exhibition. 

We have now noticed some of the most re- 
markable pictures in the exhibition, omitting only 
the landscapes and portraits, which may be 
better treated of in a separate article. 








MUSIC, 


MEDEA. 


T is a very long time indeed, a much longer 
time than the little life of THe READER can 
reckon, since the pens of musical chroniclers 
have had to record an event so strange and so 
interesting as the ‘production of Cherubini’s 
** Medea” at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday 
last. Strange we call the event, for it is impos- 
sible to think about it without wondering and 
wondering at the singularity of all the cireum- 
stances which surround it. We English people 
have hitherto thought that we knew something 
of opera. We have naturalized—for the accident 
of the language used goes for nothing — the 
works of Mozart, Rossini, Meyerbeer, and in the 
‘** Fidelio” of Beethoven we have been ac- 
customed to recognize the ne plus ultra of 
dramatic musical genius; but now out of the 
dim distance of seventy years back—a long while 
in the history of a young art—there is suddenly 
brought out something which soon as we hear we 
feel at once to be sublime, grand, overpowering. 
For seventy years it has existed, but England has 
known nothing about it, and Europe next to 
nothing. Its composer’s name has been to us little 
more than a nominis umbra. A few overtures, 
heard from time to time at our orchestral con- 
certs, have served to remind us that there was 
such a man as Cherubini; but of all the music 
he made besides this, except, perhaps, a requiem 
mass, which may be sung once in twenty years, 
we have heard almost nothing. What, we may 
well ask, have our opera rE oy been about 
all this time? ‘The musical world is panting for 
novelty, but here is something which, while two 
generations old, is as fresh as if produced yester- 
day ; wholly new because so old. How strange 
that in England, of all countries, it should have 
remained unheard! There have been, indeed, 
reasons for its having been kept off our stage— 
reasons one of which, perhaps (the tremendous 
difficulty of. the principal part), is a strong one ; 
but whence such fofa/ neglect? Not an air, a 
scene, or jinale is ever heard at our concerts. 
Musicians only in their studies have pervsed the 
score ; but nobody has dared to give it to the 
world, fearing, perhaps, that the world would 
say it has had enough of classic opera. Not 
now, however, do we wish to descant upon the 
strange manner of its production. It is our 
business to say shortly what ‘‘ Medea” is. 
It is a classical drama, set to classical music ; 
the story one of those grand old myths which 
are still, from a distance of 2,000 years, across all 
those changes of creed and country, so strangely 
potent to stir the sympathies of all civilized 
pos the music ‘‘ classical,” in virtue of its 
argeness of style, its sustained nobleness of con- 
ception, its complete harmony with the subject. 
 Blassical ” is, we admit, not a pleasant 
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word. It has too long been made to do 
duty as a screen for artificialism, stiffness, 
soulless imitation. But ‘‘Medea” is classi- 
cal, both subject and music, in the noblest 
sense. Its plot, if plot it can be called, 
where all is so t, is one of those 
simple situations which, though ideal in 

have a thousand coun in the life of men 
and women of all time, and so can never fail to 
suggest the play of real human passion. A 
man’s desertion of a woman who has loved him 
for somebody else, whether the two are called 
Medea and Dirce, or Norma and Adalgisa, or 
Inez and Sélika, is essentially an every-day 
story ; and the unadorned Greek fashion of pre- 
senting it has this advantage over the plot- 
knitting of a Scribe, that it lets the spectator 
throw himself spontaneously into the scene, 
without troubling his mind to grasp a hundred 
complications of incident. This is the kind o 
play to set to music—a play in which the passion 
runs in a broad stream which anybody’s sympa- 
thies can follow, without the labour of un- 
ravelling a tangled plot. And nobly classical, 
too, is the music with which this great Italian 
has clothed the story of the sorrows and mad- 
ness of Medea. With a superb richness of 
colour in the instrumentation, he nevertheless 
keeps the form and feature of his melodic 


thought always perfectly clear. Everywhere he 
has a large and sweeping contibile, breathing, 
where such is needed, intense passion, 


strengthened and enriched by harmony, which, 
whether given to instruments or voices, is always 
vocal—a method as far removed from that of the 
vaporous conventional post-Rossinian Italians, 
with their pattern-cut tunes, as it is from 
the feverish vehemence of the Romantic 
school. The models of Cherubini when he wrote 
‘*Medea” (for in earlier years he followed, it is 
said, earlier masters) must have been Gluck and 
Mozart. His choruses especially remind one of 
the first, while the ‘‘ figures” of his accompani- 
ments suggest, though the instrumentation is 
more sonorous, the Mozartian manner of treating 
melody. 

‘** Medea,” according to the version set by 
Cherubini, is divided into three acts. The 
action all liesin Corinth. The French dramatist 
has mainly followed Euripedes’ plot; but to 
relieve, no doubt, the gloom of a terrible story, 
he makes the wedding of Jason to King Creon’s 
daughter a substantive part of the play, instead 
of assuming it to have just happened, thus 
giving the composer the requisite material for a 
splendid actof pageant music, illustrating a Greek 
bridal. Also he cuts down to the limits of a 
mere allusion the ghastly incident of the poisoned 
robe with which Medea in the Greek play kills 
Creon and his daughter. The first act opens 
with a scene between Dirce and her maidens, 


they trying to soothe her suspicions of 
Jason's fidelity. Then Medea appears, first 
denouncing Jason for his rn a then 


making a last appeal to his affections, and 
finally, in a scene of tremendous power, hurling 
at him threats of vengeance. In the second act 
she has two more grand scenes, one pl 
with Creon to defer her sentence of banishment, 
and a second with Jason, it being in the latter 
that she first conceives the idea of murdering her 
children, as a revenge on their father. The re- 
mainder of the act is taken up by the bridal 
pageant, a superb scene, svasically —s in 
which the composer has used with the grandest 
effect the utmost resources of his art. In the 
third act we have the catastrophe, the deserted 
mother wandering through the darkness and 
storm of the mountain-side, sacrificing her 
children, and finally swept off by the furies in a 
dragon-drawn chanot. The story is a terrible 
one, doubtless. These awful pagan passions 
would perhaps make too gloomy a picture for 
music, were it not for the relief given by the 
bright scenes of the wedding jubilations. As it 
is, the fall of the curtain leaves an awe upon the 
spirit of the listener. We seem to have been 
kept almost too long in the presence of a great 
agony. But we feel, too, that there is sublimity 
in the terror which encompasses that red-handed 
mother. The picture is horrible, but not revolt- 
ing, for the thoughts of good and bad, of pity 
and of rage, are merged in the one idea of the 
possession of a woman’s soul by angry fiends. 
We have purposely abstained from giving 
more than the shortest summary of the action. 
The cap scoge — we deserves to be considered at 
length, for it is in all respects one of the most 
remarkable ever witnessed on the opera ——. 
Words would fail us if we tried to describe the 
— of Malle, Titiens’ impersonation of 
edea, We com oniy_ cag to Des, and to the 
manager who has the spirit to produce this 
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splendid play, thanks for thus restoring to us a 
work which will give so much noble pleasure. 
Of Mr. Santley’s singing, and some other points— 
especially of chorus-singing more resonant and 
brilliant than any we remember hearing within 
the walls of a theatre—we must speak more 
fully after another hearing. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Motte. Parti has appeared in ‘‘ Linda” at 
Covent Garden, with Signori Brignoli, Ronconi, 
and Graziani as her chief supporters. As this 
night was the same as that of the ‘‘ Medea,” we 
must defer a report. Mdlle. Lucia is singing 
with splendid force this season. How such a 
wonderful tone comes out of such a small frame 
as hers is a mystery. Her Valentine is a per- 
formance of surprising vigour and cleverness, 
but for really fine acting in the greater scenes, 
there is no disputing that Signor Mario bears 
away the palm from his playmate. Herr 
Schmidt’s value in the part of the old Huguenot 
soldier is felt throughout the opera. His tones, 
though rather dry, are marvellously effective in 
the concerted music. 

THOSE who enjoy Schumann’s music must have 
noticed how very much more of it has been 
offered to the public this season than last. 
Then the quintet in E flat was the only 

iece one had much chance of hearing 
in a concert-room. Most of his chamber com- 
positions now appear from time to time in con- 
cert programmes. This is asit should be. We 
have always pleaded that England should in 
decency give a hearing to what Germany has 

ronounced to be good. This being granted, the 

rther issue will not be long in settling itself 
without prejudgment by critics. It is Madame 
Schumann’s magnificent playing, no doubt, which 
has so much forwarded the appreciation of her 
late husband’s music. 

BEETHOVEN'S symphony in A and Mendel- 
ssohn’s gorgeous overture to ‘‘ Athalie ” were 
the chief items in the Musical Society’s third 
concert. The band won vast applause in the 
scherzo of the symphony. Mentioning this 
society reminds us of the choir formerly attached 
to it, now ‘‘ The Society of Musical Amateurs,” 
under Mr. Smart’s presidency, which gave its 
friends a conversazione on Monday evening. 

Last Tuesday the Musical Union party, Messrs. 
Jaell, Joachim, Webb, and Piatti, played Schu- 
man’s quartet in E, op. 47. The slow move- 
ment of this is one of the most impressive things 
we ever heard. Herr Jaell played for the last 
time this season. 

MADAME ScHUMANN’S special concert at the 
Crystal Palace last week attracted a large 
audience, She again played the Pianoforte 
Concerto. After the unexampled excitement 
which this wonderful piece of music made at 
the Philharmonic Society’s concert, no orchestral 
body need be nervous about playing it when- 
ever a competent soloist is to be had. 

Mr. Deacon, the pianist, is giving, this year, 
as last, a series of three matinées at the Han- 
over Square Rooms. These performances deserve 
notice, as being among the best and best-arranged 
chamber concerts of the year. 

Miss PALMER’s concert on Tuesday evening, 
at which she was assisted by Miss s, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Hallé, and other artists, was 
a specimen (as we gather from a correspon- 
dent) of that not very common phenomenon, a 
rational and pleasant ‘‘ benefit.” 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 
JUNE 12 ro JUNE 17. 
eens ten Alice Mangold’s Concert, Hanover Square 


ms, A ay 
Philharmonic Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 


8 p.m. 
Po Ger Concert, Mr. 8S. Reeves’ benefit, St. 
ames’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—Musical Union Matinée, St. James’s Hall, 3} p.m. 
Malle. van Noorden’s Matinée. 


Vaal ~ae Louis Ries’ Concert, Hanover Square 


™ 3 wr 
Tonic Sol-fa Festival, Palace. 
New Philharmonic ( ) Concert, St. James’s 


Hall, 8 p.m. 
“ Israel fn Egypt,” National Choral Society, 
Exeter Hall, 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY.—Pianoforte Quartet Association Second Matinée, 
Hanover Square Rooms, 3 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—Mr. F. Chatterton’s Morning Concert, Hanover 
uare Rooms. 
Mr. F. Berger and Madame Berger Lascelles 
Concert, 24 Belgrave Square (Lady Down- 


shire 8). 
Mr. Cusin’s Orchestral Concert, Hanover Square 
Rooms. 
SATURDAY.—Mr. W. Macfarren’s Pianoforte Performance, 
Hanover Square pom, ® .m. 
Miss E. Busby’s Matinée, *s Rooms, 
Crystal Palace Opera Concert, 3 p.m. 
© PERAS,—Covent “Linda.” “Don Giovanni,” 
Seas | 
Her Majesty's, “ Medea,” “‘ Sonnambula,” &c 





THE DRAMA. 





“ TWELFTH NIGHT’ AT THE OLYMPIC— 
“©WINDSOR CASTLE” AT THE STRAND— 
A NEW THEATRE, 


HE Olympic Theatre is now directed by a 
T gentleman who stands almost alone in his 
system of management. Though an accomplished 
actor, he produces plays in which there are 

arts quite as important as those he himself 
fills and—more wonderful still—he does his best 
to have these parts supported by competent per- 
formers, relying not on some one brilliant star 
surrounded by tallow candles, but on possessing 
in his company a considerable number of clever 
actors, who work zealously in what would be 
considered at most theatres, minor and utterly 
unimportant characters. Of late, however, Mr. 
Wigan has not been fortunate. For the ‘‘Settlin 
Day” everything was done that actors anc 
manager could do; but the play, though the 
work of a famous hand, failed from its own 
intrinsic badness. Since the death of this 
unhappy bantling, the fortunes of the theatre 
have not been brilliant, there having been 
nothing but the revival of some plays, which we 
should imagine no one could desire to see again. 
This week, however, ‘‘ Twelfth Night” has 
been brought out, and it may be said, without 
exaggeration, that for years past no play of 
Sielsmmenes?> has been so excellently ah evenly 
performed in London, and that there is nearly 
as much to enjoy in seeing Shakespeare acted 
at the Olympic as there was to suffer in seeing 
Shakespeare acted at Drury Lane. 

The great difficulty which always occurs in 
producing this comedy—that of making Viola 
and Sebastian sufficiently resemble each other— 
has been avoided by adopting a plan frequently 
followed in Germany, we believe, and having 
the two characters personated by the same 
actress, a speechless Sebastian coming upon the 
stage for a few minutes in the last scene, when 
the brother and sister meet. It is difficult to 
admire this expedient, which appears to us to be 
opposed to the obvious intention of Shakespeare ; 
but it must be admitted that the matter is a very 
difficult one to arrange properly, and it is better 
to have Viola and Sebastian played by the same 
actress, than to have one character performed by 
a graceful young lady, and the other by some 
remarkably unpleasant third-rate actor. 

This apart, there is little to blame in the per- 
formance at the Olympic. The play is put on 
the stage without meretricious scenery, the 
management relying entirely on the merits of the 
actors, which are very considerable. Viola 
and Sebastian are performed by Miss Terry, 
whose exquisite acting in the first of these cha- 
racters must have taken many in the theatre by 
surprise. The performance of this lady in ‘‘The 
Hidden Hand” and in ‘‘ Settling Day”’ received 
the usual unbounded praise which our dramatic 
critics are always so ready to shower on any one 
who has achieved a certain position on the stage. 
It was felt, however, by impartial judges that, 
despite her grace and singular refinement of 
manner, Miss Terry did not in either of these 
_— show] anything like dramatic skill of the 

ighest kind, and that she had by no means at- 
tained the power of fitly picturing deep passion 
or sectetei aanslleti. With her performance of 
Viola, however, it will be difficult for the most 
fastidious to find much fault. Seldom in modern 
times has anything so gracefully feminine and so 
thoroughly natural been seen on our stage. 
Seldom has a character been so perfectly and 
consistently worked out. Not only is Viola in- 
tensely enamoured and touching in the scenes 
with the Duke, but there is admirable comedy 
in the humorous parts of the play. We would 
draw particular attention to the gradually in- 
creasing terror with which she hears Fabian’s 
account of Sir Andrew's prowess, and to the hy- 
sterical attempt at a swagger with which her 
exit is made. 

In Sebastian Miss Terry is not so success- 
ful. Asa woman in man’s garb she is charming, 
but as a real man she is far too soft and gentle. 
She has, indeed, evidently remembered that the 
combative Sebastian is a very different person 
from the timid Viola, and has endeavoured to 
be different in the two characters, but neverthe- 
less her Sebastian is a rather feeble performance. 
In the affray with Sir Andrew and Sir Toby she 
is, to some extent, successful, but her manner 
towards Olivia as the brother is the same as 
when she is Viola—a very great mistake. 

Miss Terry is not the only person who distin- 
guishes herself in the play. Nearly all the cha- 
racters are pretty well fi ed. Sir Toby is acted 


by Mr. Soutar in a somewhat conventional 
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manner, but with great geniality, and exuberant 
fun. The Malvolio of Mr. Vincent is a well- 
conceived performance, but unfortunately, this 
clever actor allows himself occasionally to fall 
into gross caricature ‘‘altogether removed from 
the purpose of playin ” such a part as that en- 
trusted to him. The Sir Andrew of Mr. Wigan 
is what might be expected—that is to say, ex- 
ceedingly good. So is the Olivia of Miss Bower- 
ing. Fabian is excellently played by Mr. 
Maclean, and even the small part of Antonio 
finds a competent representative in Mr. Edgar. 

The character of The Fool is given to Miss 
Farren. It seems to us a mistake to have the 
somewhat cynical and vindictive jester played 
by an actress, and a still greater mistake of this 
bright young lady to make the part a burlesque 
one. Zhe Fool's song in orthodox fashion is 
sung at the end of the comedy, and high 
treason though it be to doubt the value of any- 
thing Shakespeare wrote, we must be allowed to 
quote a verse from a parody on this very song 
written by Mr. Thackeray in the pouring summer 
of 1860 :— 

A great while ago this song was sung, 
With a heigh-ho, the wind and the rain. 


And I for one can’t see its fun, 
But the Knights and the Colliers can—they say. 


We should add that the stage management, 
usually so perfect at the Olympic, is strangely 
bad. In the earlier scenes Ma/volio wears his. 
hat in the presence of his mistress. That lady 
is dressed in the fashion of 1865. Worst of all, 
in the garden scene, whilst Ma/volio is discours- 
ing, and pending the letter, the conspirators 
hidden by no box-tree, Sir Toby stands in a 

lace where the steward not only may see him, 
yut cannot possibly help seeing him. These 
things should not be allowed to take place in a 
theatre presided over by Mr. Wigan. 

A few lines must suffice for criticism on the 
burlesque of ‘‘ Windsor Castle,” by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, produced on Monday last at the 
Strand Theatre. It would be absurd to examine 
seriously, a piece in which the author has appa- 
rently only aimed at pleasing the gallery, and 
for which he must therefore reap his full reward 
in the plaudits of that fastidious body, and in 
the bland remarks of the gentle critic who, in 
the leading journal, struggles so zealously to 
maintain the high tone of our dramatic litera- 
ture. From beginning to end, not one flash of 
genuine humour, not one happy idea, not even 
one good pun, enlivens the dreary composition. 
There is a man dressed as a woman, and that 
wonderful specimen of inventive drollery, a comic 
dance, in which two actors hop round and round 
one another, each of them holding up one of the 
other’s feet. Need we say that a portion of the 
audience becomes uproarious in its delight. 

The performers do full justice to the author’s 
verses ; that is to say, they act a very bad play 
very badly ; some of them, moreover, are rather 
cloudy in their conceptions of the use of the letter 
H—a very rare fault, as, with all their sins, 
English actors do not generally misplace the as 
pirate. 

That a burlesque should be dull is, however, 
not astonishing, for most playgoers will agree 
that burlesque subjects are now well-nigh ex- 
hausted. But it is strange to find that there 
can now be seen in London a play of this kind 
which is quaint, bright, and ingenious, which 
will cause more laughs than yawns, which may 
be nonsense, but is certainly most amusing non- 
sense. It must be admitted that the amateur 
will have to go some distance to find this 
curiosity, as the piece in question, a burlesque 
of the ‘‘ Ernani,” is being acted at a theatre re- 
cently opened at a place called Highbury-barn, 
situated some indefinite distance north of Isling- 
ton. Highbury-barn is, we much fear, a kind of 
Pentonville Cremorne ; but, however that may 
be, it certainly contains one of the prettiest 
little theatres in London, a genuine summer 
play-house, charmingly cool and well ventilated, 
with large entrances, leading, not to fusty pas- 
sages, but straight into the open air. he 
extravaganza is written by Mr. William Brough, 
who has sometimes been a grievous sinner, but 
who has on this occasion produced what is cer- 
tainly good of its kind. The acting is by no 
means bad. The principal part is performed by 
a Miss Rachel Sanger, new, so far as we are 
aware, to the London stage, and who is free from 
the pertness so common amongst actresses of bur- 
lesque; another of the characters is played 
in a dry, quaint manner by a Mr. Taylor. 
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WITH GOOD STATIONERY FITTINGS COMPLETE. aS Anege SS rine Sitio’ Quvatin ‘ Soisvons 
af ” ’ 
In cloth, 1s. 6d. in leather, 2s. 6d. ; , with spri rés Péronne ” Noyon 
n cloth, Is , or in = os odes 3 or either spring 15. a de St Nicaise & Rete . Reims 
— 16, 9 e St. Nicolas-aux- ” n. 
17. » de Nogent-sous-Coucy . Id, 
BOHN & LOVEDAY, 4 Wine Office Court, E.C. 18, - de St. Pierre d’Orbais - Sommons. 
19. e de St. Remi de Reims $s Reims. 
’ 20. Prieuré de.N.-D. de Réthel od Id. 
BOHN & LOV EDAY S 21. Abbaye de St: Riquier ” Amiens. 
se 5 * Saves * Ami 
” 23, 9 e St. Valery-sur-Mer - miens 
R E M | N D E R 6 24, a de St. Vincent de Laon me — 
oulogne 


de St. Vulmer 


Paris: RAPILLY, 5 Quai Malaquais ; London: D. NUTT, 


A most useful waistcoat-pocket or reticule Aide-Mémoire, so 
270 Strand, 


manufactured as to enclose half a sheet of note Bars folded, 
which can be renewed without trouble as red, and oc- 





but littl , will be found invaluable in visiting, @ 
= , business appointments, &c.. en, Ts vem, oft Ti 4 Catalo ue Général des Ventes 


enclosing 


price 6d., of all Booksellers and oners; and b 
ine Office 


seven stamps, b t of the Manufacturers, 4 
Gun , 


Biographie Universelle (Michaud) 


ANCIENNE ET MODERNE: a NEW EDITION, to be 
completed in 45 Volumes, 43 of which, to the letters W X Y, 
are already published. 


Subscribers mer bea at all times, and receive one or more 
volumes per month. © work will be completed in June. 
Paris: . C. DESPLACES ; London: D, NUTT, 270 Strand. 


PUBLIQUES de TABLEAUX et ESTAMPES Depuis 
1737 jusqu’a nos Jours, Contenant: 1. Les prix des plus 
beaux tableaux, dessins, miniatures, estampes, ouvrages 
4 figures et livres sur les arts. 2. Des notes biographiques 
formant un Dictionnaire des peintres et des graveurs les 
plus célébres de toutes les écoles, par-M. P. Dever. 

The work will be completed in twenty-four numbers, at 5s. 
each, forming eight volumes, and divided into two sections: 
ESTAMPES and TABLEAUX. Of these are now published, 

rice 15s. each, Section I. Vol. 1, ESTAMPES; and Section 

I. Vol. L, TABLEAUX. 

Paris: RAPILLY, 5 Quai Malaquais; London: D. NUTT, 

270 Strand. 











D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR FOREGN LTERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE, 


WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS SUPPLIED BY POST. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





LONDON: 270 STRAND, W.C. 
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THE READER. 
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EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners Srazer 
Oxrorp Srreetr, and 448 § 4 wa 


Railway Station), B 
supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN- 
T . These Teeth are a more natural, comfortable, 


require but one visit to os: ~ mvgiied 
ion . 


*,* No connexion with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICLAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. + | are self-adhesive, render sup- 
rt ed. 0 en teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
reach 0 . 


Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
plete enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 

nspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


“‘ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exciusive Patent. Free on application. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR, ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—& Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 


(tL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 


externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
roved to be applicable in all cases of Chronic and painful 
Pasneeea, ¢ —_* Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, Swellings, &. In 
bottles, with directions, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
principal. Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only of REW and cO., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 








AUTION. —CHLORODYNE.—IN 
CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital 
hysicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the 
verer—of erouee | that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne’s. e Times, July 13, 1864. 
The public, therefore, are cautioned nst using any other 
than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. It is 
affirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 
efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Ear] Russell has wry’ favoured J. T. Davenport with the 
following :—‘ Extract of a dispatch from Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864:—The remedy most 
efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to 
be CuLoropyrye, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. 
Burke 1 have saved several lives.’ 


No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s, 6d. J.T. Davenrort, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., 
sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genuine without 
the words ‘ Dr, J, Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Govern- 
ment stamp. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Parncess or Waxes, This Starch 
is used in the Royat Launpry, and was awarded a Prize Mepat, 
1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 








*Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent ag ere As a dict for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indispen- 
sable.’ 


E COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 
as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
who writes—‘I find it-to be entirely com of the 
Secula of the Genuine Arrowroot t, and of excellent 

nality’—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
Kuthor of ‘ Adulterations Detected,’ and other Works on Food, 


and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given with each 
Package. 


In Tins, 1 and 2 Ibs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib, ; 6 Ibs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
12 Ibs, at 1s. 3d. per lb. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per Ib, 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 
Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W. 





TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE. — 


This luxury of the toilette, if applied to the roots and 
body of the Hair, imparts the most delightful cooln with an 
le fragrance of perfume. It vents the from 

off or turning grey. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, to those who really desire to have or retain a 
beautiful head of Hair, either with wave or curl, is an inesti- 
they should use it daily. It strengthens, 
Hair, Whiskers, or 

Forty years have proved no imitation Wash can 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
care (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, m Green, W.). 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the po be pm = mo spots in land, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern 
Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start 
every hour. 


For Terms Prospectuses apply to Mrs. WESTON, Grae- 
3 = fenberg Villa, as above . ; 








PATRONIZED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 





T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON; 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, THEODOLITES, 


LEVELS, SEXTANTS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, &c., 
SPECTROSCOPES, 


POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, OPERA 
TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 


AND 





ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS AND REGULATORS. 





Price List on application. 





(/HUROH, TURRET, &STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE & SONS, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Manvuracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 


and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of — 
Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom Wit. 8. Burton imports them direct, 


Caen ee con ap 60 p08 7s. 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra, from os 13s. 6d. to £16 10 per pair 
Bronzes, from .. .. .. «. 18s. to £16 16s, 

Lamps, moderateur, from .. 6s. to £9. 

Pure Colza Oil... .. .. 4s. per gallon. 


LLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by mea to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOG E gratis and 
post It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his 
illimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, ing, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1 la 2 3 and 4 Newman Street; 
4 5 and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 





K.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrins. 


The Public are sopecteay cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Pexsins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorrierors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwett; Messrs. Barciay 
& Sox, London, &., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


G40 0 





+ - 
AUTION. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manufactured 
a by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 
arehouse. 


Aut Orners are Spvrrovs Isrratrons. 





ELEVINGNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 
Pale, dry, dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s., 30s., 36s., and 
428.a doz, — 
Port, 36s., 42s.; 48s., 60s., doz. 


Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz. 


Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 
Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 


High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
brated Vintages. 


\ ARSALA, OLD and SOFT, 20s. doz.— 


Virgin Marsala, dry and delicate, 24s. per doz. 
DELEVINGNE’S, 51 Oxford Street, W. 
Nets DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragran by using the 
ED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 








celebrated UNI 
6d, each, manufactured by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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UN COTTON MANUFACTORY. 
Great Eastern Cuemtcat Works, Srowmanaet, Svrrous. 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


-_-s 


Turs Manvractory has been established for the purpose of 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection oc 
Baron Lexx, Messrs. Toomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub- 
marine explosion and for the servieeof Artillery as a.substitute 
for gunpowder. 


rene, Sorentngee er ee Lewn’s Gun Cotten are the fol- 
owing :— 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by oe of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with a 
shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 
more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of powder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to — smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate ite 
removal, 

11, Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12, In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities with a — ¢ , and absence of smoke, enable a much 
= quantity of work to be done in a given time ata given 
cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
— in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 


marine work, 

15. The uliar local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
out the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 


the charge. 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


ag weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destro 
bridges and and to remove every kind of obstacle with 
great facility. 

18, For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 


than gunpowder. 
19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the ad- 
vanmge of keeping afloat the water- case in which it is 


contained, while gunpowder sinks it to bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one gun im the aim of the next, and 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates rap ,. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
aos of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 
artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 
patent Gun Cotton. 


23. It can be t: th fire without , simply 
by being wetted, when in the open air it as 
good as before. 


24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the shape of rope ne yarn. , 

25. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, is con- 
stant and unalterable in its nature. 





MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


are now in a position to contract with the owners of mines, 
engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
pared in the various forms required for their use. Mining 
charges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
diameter of bore required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
supplied with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 
mines will also be supplied. 


They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 
deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every de- 
scription of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 


may make special arrangements with the paten through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. - 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864, 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 


HEAL & SON, of TOTTENHAM COURT 


ROAD, have 1 ir 
purpose of making a more complete arrengement of thelr Stowe. 





HEAL & SONS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOG Bed- 
steads, and Bedroom peoy on 
cation to HEAL & SON, 196 197 
Head, London, W. 








THE READER. 








10 JUNE, 1865. 
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NEW BOOK 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d., in crown Svo, cloth extra, 


PICTURES OF THE PERIODS: 


A SKETCH-BOOK OF OLD ENGLISH LIFE. 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS COLLIER, LL.D., 


Author of “History of English Literature,” 
** History of England,” &c., &. 
CONTENTS : 
I. ICILIUS THE CENTURION: a Tale of the Early 
Roman Period. 
Il. THE WERE-GILD OF EARL ALFGAR: a Tale of 
the Saxon Period. 
UI. HOW SIR EUSTACE CRISPIN LOST AND FOUND 
HIS HAWK: aTale of the Norman Period. 
IV. ALICE DALE’S LESSON: a Christmas Tale of the 
Tudor Period. 
Vv. SATIN AND SAD-COLOUR: a Tale of the Stuart 
Period. 





VI. SQUIRE HAZELRIG’S INVESTMENT IN SOUTH 
SEA STOCK: a Tale of the Early Brunswick 


Period. 
** These ‘ Pictures’ are —— and spirited, and the 
author certainly succeeds his aim. . . . The pictures 


ef the life and manners are vivid and graphic, and we feel 
no difficulty in accepting the author’s assurance that they 
are literally faithful to the most recent results of anti- 
quarian research. . . . The work is beautifully printed 
and got up, and will make an acceptable gift-book.”—The 
Athencewm. 

** Dr. Collier has attempted to be instructive and inter- 
esting, and he has succeeded.”—The Daily Review. 

** A perusal of the book will satisfy anybody that the 
author has not only done his duty well, but brilliantly. 
. - » Indeed, when we take into account the immense 
amount and accuracy of the historical details, the masterly 
grouping of these details round one great central person 
or incident, the wide sweep of canvas, and the harmony 
and brightness of the colouring, we rise from a perusal of 
the book at a loss to know whether we have been most in- 
structed or entertained.” —The Edinburgh Courant. 





Just ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


MOLIERE CHARACTERS. 


By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE, 
Author of ‘‘ Shakespeare nee, Chiefly Subordinate,” 


“This is an admirable book, faithfully done, and full of 
thorough ——— of the celebrated French author, 
whom Mr. Clarke justly considers the greatest Comic 
Dramatist after Shakespeare that the world has yet pro- 
duced.” —Literary Gazette. 

“All honour, to take no higher ground, to the writer 
whose pages supply unfailing food for honest laughter ; 
and there are few in that respect equal to Moliére.”—The 
Reader. 

**No one who would fully relish Moliére should omit to 
read this volume of his ‘ Characters.’”—Morning Advertiser. 

** This will be found an amusing and instructive volume. 
It may safely be recommended as among the best we pos- 
sess upon one of the wittiest, wisest, onl most amiable of 
Frenchmen.” —Edinburgh Courant. 





Just ready, in crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s., 


CHARACTERS AND CRITICISMS. 


By JAMES HANNAY, 


Author of ‘‘ Essays from the Quarterly Review,” “ Single- 
Fontenoy,” &c., &c. 


“Mr. Hannay is a terse, pungent, and epigrammatic 
writer, with a good deal to say on a great many topics, and 
a good deal that is worth listening to. .. . It is very 
amusing in many . . » He is a well-read man, and 
he writes in that positive, confident, ‘slashing’ style which 
most readers like. . . . He is often picturesque, always 
vigorous and incisive.”—London Review. 





THE WITS AND CELEBRITIES OF THE TIME OF 
QUEEN ANNE. 


In Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


LIFE AND WRITINGS 
SIR RICHARD STEELE, 


SOLDIER, DRAMATIST, ESSAYIST, and PATRIOT ; 


With his Co mdence, and Notices of his Contem- 
es. With Portrait on Steel. 


By H. R. MONTGOMERY, 


Author of “‘ Life of Isaac Bickerstaff,” ‘‘ Thomas Moore: 
His Life, Writings, and Contemporaries,” &c. 
[In a few days. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, & CO. 








NOTICE. 


Month. 


“ DTADY FLAVIA,” the New Novel by 
the Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife,” and “* GODS 


PROVIDENCE HOUSE,” a Novel 
neus Banks, will be Published in the course of the present 


Mrs. G. Lin- 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Just ready, in post Svo, 10s. 6d., 


A GENRAL HISTORY of MUSIC. 


By DR. SCHLUTER. 
Translated from the German by MRS. ROBERT TUBBS. 
Carefully revised and corrected by the Author. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





In the press, imperial 16mo, 826 pages, 
THE STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, & EXPLANATORY. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., 
Editor of *“*The Imperial” and of “The Comprehensive 
Dictionary.” 


Tllustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood, 


Tis Worx has been specially prepared for the Use of Cot- 
teers, Acapemies, and Apvancep Scnoors. It claims to be 
characterized by the following features: A full and carefully- 
prepared Etymology, in which the Words are traced to their 
nittmate sources ; a logical arrangement of the meanings of the 
Words, in which the Root or primary meaning is inserted first, 
and the other significations follow in a gradually divergent 
sequence ; a simple and easily understood plan of showing the 
Pronunciation by re-writing the Word; Pictorial Illustrations 


of a useful kind. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Row ; Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 





LORD LYTTELTON. 





THE JUNE NUMBER OF 
ORTRAITS of MEN of EMINENCE 


contains a Portrait and Short Memoir of LORD 
LYTTELTON ; also of SIR JOHN F. BURGOYNE and SIR 
JAMES CLARK, M.D. 
Twenty-four Parts of this Publication have now been issued, 
each containing Three Portraits and ~ ey oY of Men of 
Eminence in Literature, Science, and Art. Price 2s. 6d. each. 


London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street 
Without. 





This day is published, in 1 Vol., crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 446, 
price 10s. 6d., 


STUDIES, NEW AND OLD, 


ON ETHICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


ConTENTS : 


1, CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND TH® ETHICS OF CHRIST. 
2. SELF-DEVELOPMENT AND S*LF-ABNEGATION, 

3. THE SACRED BOOKS OF TIE ZOROASTRIANS., 

4, THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ' OOR LAWS. 

5. THE RIGHTS OF MAN ANDV.. HE CLAIMS OF BRUTES, 
6. THE MORALS OF LITER ‘1 URE, 

7. THE HIERARCHY OF ART. 

8. DECEMNOVENARIANISM. 

9. HADES. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





PROFESSOR RENAN’S 
LIFE OF JESU &. 


CHEAP EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


THE (AMERICAN) ANNUAL 
SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY ; 


OR, YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART 
FOR 1866. 


Edited by D. A. WELLS, A.M., M.D. 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





In One Volume, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BROKEN LIGHTS: 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT CONDITION AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Second Edition, with a New Preface. 
“A remarkable book for any woman to have written, being 
calm, fair, and well-informed.”—Saturday Review. 





TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 





NOTICE. 


\ ILDRED ARKELL, the New Novel, by 
Mrs. WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” is now ready at ail 
the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 





This day is published, in 2 Vols., 
| RK DALE: A Lancashire Story. 


By Bensamin Briervey. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 





This day is published, in 3 Vols., 
WOMAN’S WAY. By the Author of 
“The Field of Life.” 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 





HEO LEIGH, the New Novel by ANNIE 
Tuomas, Author of “ Denis Donne,” is ready this Day at all 
the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, gilt edges, price 5s., by post for 68 
Stamps; Drawing-room tion, aearke, 10s. 6d., by post for 
140 Stamps, 


HE BOOK of PERFUMES. By 


Evcene Rimmer. With above 250 Illustrations. 


**A curious and entertaining history.”-—Art Journal. 
_“ A very ably-written volume, full of anecdote and instruc- 
tion.”—Court Journal. 
“There is much that will amuse the general reader,”— 
A theneum. 
“A learned, elegant, and fascinating volume.”—London 
Review. 
** Full of odd, out-of-the-way information.”—Spectator. 
** A very learned and carefully-prepared history of perfumery.” 
—Illustrated London News. 
“Contains much curious historical matter.”—Notes and 
Queries. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly; or to be had 
of the Author, 96 Strand, 24 Cornhill, and 128 Regent Street. 





Just published, 


[TRAVELS and RESEARCHES in CRETE. 

By Captain Spratt, R.N., C.B., F.R.S., with Map, Twelve 
full-page Chromolithographic Views, and many Head-piece and 
other Vignette Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo, 2. 


‘Captain Spratt is a person who can think for himself as well 
as observe for himself, and deserves our best thanks for the 
a book of travels we have seen for a long time. The 
liustrations are numerous and admirable.”—Literary Church- 
man, June 3. 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, jin 2 thick Vols., 8vo, above 600 pp. each, halt 
morocco, price 3/. 3s., 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL 
ACCOUNT of the RAREST BOOKS in the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, alphabetically arranged, accompanied with 
numerous Extracts, in Verse and Prose, and a very copious and 
useful Index, which, during the last fifty years, have come under 
the observation of J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 


Also, published this day, 
A CATALOGUE of a PECULIARLY 


INTERESTING and VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
RARE, CURIOUS and USEFUL BOOKS, on sale at very 
reduced prices. 

THIS VALUABLE and ccriovs Catatocur, consisting of 68 pp., 
8vo, will be forwarded on the receipt of six postage stamps. 


J. LILLY, 17 & 18 New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 





ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK,. 


SECOND EDITION. — Now ready, with Frontispiece by F, 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s., 


EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. With Notes. 
By R. N. Dunpar. , 

“ His delineations carry the reader away from the dull and 
darksome surroundings of these latitudes. It is a charming 
volume ; —) am are full of vitality, and rich varied beauties. 
—Morning Post. 

“The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
possess oredumianos of poetic imagery.”—Standard. 

“ The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—Critic. 

“It is adorned with a delicious frontispiece.”—JUustrated 
Times. 

London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Next week, 
AN’S AGE in the WORLD ACCORDING 
to HOLY SCRIPTURE and SCIENCE. By an Essex 


Recror. 
REEVE & CO., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














Printed by WILLIAM Fleet Street, in the Parish of St. in the City of London ; and Published by JAMES BOHN, at the Office, No, 24 Tavistock Street, 
” ; ee Covent Garden, in the City of Westminster.—Saturday, June 10, 1366. 
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